A Fault in the Curriculum 
Need Movie Actors Be 


Listening, a Teachable Skill 


Reporting Events from TV 


An Initial Literature Unit 


What's Cinerama?..--- 


ch 


“How would you attend a meeting by telecon? 


-Your students will find the answers in the 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Aine Words keep up with the times. 
And a dictionary for today's 
high-school students needs te 


Cin er am a (sin’ar 4m 9), n. Trademark. a motion-pic- d 
2f ture medium that uses a camera with three lenses and a keep up with the new words 
large to illusion of three di- and meanings that are con- 
mensions and a system whereby sound is reproduced . ‘ 
from the direction of its original source. [< cine(ma) + stantly coming into our 
(pano)rama] language. 


High School Dictionary was 
published in 1952, it brought 
students up-to-the-minute facts 
on new words, on new mean- 


» 


The coal and steel production is supervised by a joint high . 
authority. ings for old words, on people 


in the single alphabetical list 
telecon (tel’a kon), n. 1. device that flashes messages of entries. 

sent by teletype from long distances on a screen, thus 


2 enabling groups in widely scattered places to holdwag And every printing adds the 
conferences. 2. conference held by means of a telecon. latest word information, like 


the entries reproduced here 
from the current third printing, 
to make this dictionary “stay 
new.” ... Just one of the many 
reasons why boys and girls 


Dicti 
For a sample of new words and meanings in ee a 


the High School Dictionary, write for the “‘Keeping satisfaction—the very things 
Up with Words” booklet. of which the dictionary habit 
is made. 
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brings the grandeur that was Rome to vivid 
reality in your classroom! 


| 
A DI Henryk Sienkiewicz’ monumental novel in a 
new readable edition, adapted by c. Y. STARK, 

| 


Impressively illustrated with still photos from the spectacular motion 
picture, and furnished with valuable teaching aids. Write for an approval copy, 
returnable without obligation. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


NOBLES COMPARATIVE 
Just Published 
IN ONE VOL... . . $1.95 


By George Eliot 


Two Books for the Price of One! 
Noble’s Classics are based upon the new idea = 
of presenting together within the covers of a - 
single book, an older and a modern classic for 
comparison. Now in use by most of the leading = 
preparatory schools throughout the U.S. 5 
Edited by Jay GREENE 


Also 8 Other Titles. Write for Descriptive Circular EJ. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


P, EOPLE often say, in discussing the last 
motion picture they have seen, that the 
acting was good. So the editor asked 
ARTHUR Knic3t, film critic for the Satur- 
day Review, to write about acting in the 
movies. His paper may furnish a good 
basis for class discussions of “typing.” 


LISBETH S. JENSEN’S “Fostering Inter- 
est in Reading” illustrates one satisfac- 
tory plan for caring for both abilities and 
special interests. 


RuTH WALLERSTEIN’s ‘““The Report of 
the Commission on the Curriculum: A 
Criticism” rouses mixed emotions in the 
editorial breast. About the value of liter- 
ature, Professor Wallerstein is indubi- 
tably right. She is right, too, in insisting 
that many great works do not fit neatly 
into “units” and that when they are 
dragged into the units they are likely to 
be distorted. But there are many stu- 
dents not easily roused by the teaching of 
literature strictly as literature who are 
interested by a subject approach. The 
members of the commission thought that 
they had protected literature both from 
misuse and from neglect when they urged 
(1) that there be some pure literature 
units; (2) that there be continuous volun- 
tary individual reading—stimulated and 
guided somewhat by the teacher; and (3) 
that in the literature units or in the dis- 
cussions of literature in the progress of 
topical units, the techniques of apprecia- 
tive reading of good literature be taught. 
If the commission’s report seems to dis- 
agree with Miss Wallerstein, by all means 
amend your copy in any way it needs. 


The point of Eva A. Moore’s asser- 
tion “Listening Is a Skill” is that listen- 
ing can be taught—and she shows some 
ways in which it can be done. Do you 
agree that the second student should have 
heard the question and answer about 
makeup? Wasn’t that one of the times for 
listening “with half an ear”? Can we tell 
students—do we ourselves know—how 
to listen so? And when to listen intently? 


Truly creative or expressional, per- 
sonal writing is not often produced upon 
demand or in achievement of a conscious 
purpose. For it, leisure and quiet are 
needed, because the subconscious must 
have a chance to well up into the con- 
scious. ALICE A. Murray presents in 
“From an Island of Silence” one device 
for releasing the inner self. 


Marietta McCown’s “A Beginning 
Unit in Literature” would have been 
good even if it had not been initial. It 
would interest every normal high school 
student and would also emphasize the 
fact that literature has not ceased to be 
written. 


Attacks upon the defenses of teaching 
The Merchant of Venice have been very 
numerous. The issue may never be set- 
tled, but Alan Shapiro’s “Should The 
Merchant of Venice Offend Jewish Stu- 
dents?” in our Round Table last October 
and JEROME CARLIn’s Case against 
The Merchant of Venice” in this number 
cover the important points. No further 
contributions on this issue are desired. 
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For Your English Classes 


READING CRITICALLY 
IN THE FIELDS OF LITERATURE AND HISTORY® 


By Sylvia C. Kay 
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“This book leads its readers to formulate conclusions, analyze the conclusions of 
others, note biases, and discover inaccuracies and omissions. Ninety short, 
thought-provoking excerpts drawn from literature and history, many focused on 
contrasting views of the same subject, provide the basis for democratic experi- 
ences in critical reading. The many contemporary figures and problems repre- 
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“Designed to aid the pupil in understanding and critically evaluating the books 
he reads. Contains excerpts from famous authors which lend themselves to evalu- 


ation and questions to aid the student in evaluating. Excellent for English 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


‘*A pioneer high school text . . . the techniques suggested have been tested in the 
classroom. The selections gradually lead the pupil from the fairly simple task of 
analyzing his thoughts about what he has read to a comparison of his thoughts 
with those of the author. Next he compares the thoughts of two authors and 
weighs their points of view. Finally he is faced with the problem of finding fal- 
lacies, deliberate omissions, or distortions of fact. 


“There can be no question of the importance of and the need for this kind of 
training. Without this critical ability, mere skill in reading is not productive of 
intelligent citizens. A book such as this can be useful too because it spares the 
teacher hours of searching for suitable selections and preparing and testing 
thought-provoking exercises. It can also serve as a valuable guide in grading 
techniques according to the difficulty of the thought process involved. . . .”’— 
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Two great novels combined in a single volume—early examples of 
mystery fiction at its best, still regarded as classics of their type. Your 
students will puzzle over each twist of the baffling plots, marvel at the 
ingenious solutions, and learn from the subtleties of characterization 
and the narrative skill of a masterful story-teller. Now presented as 
illustrated, readable classics. 


Write for an approval copy, returnable 
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COMPOSITION AND PRACTICE 
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THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Volume X LII 


OCTOBER 1953 | 


Number 7 


Types, Stereotypes, and Acting in Films 


ARTHUR KNIGHT! 


I xcrepiete as it may seem, there was a 
time when the movies existed without 
stars. For more than a decade after films 
were born, pictures were recognized by 
the companies that produced them— 
Biograph, Vitagraph, Edison—or, by the 
more discerning, through their directors 
—Griffith, Porter, even the French 
Georges Méliés. The players themselves 
remained anonymous, some by choice (a 
motion-picture appearance was consid- 
ered degrading by most professional ac- 
tors—a last resort when all else failed), 
more importantly because the producers 
calculated that any effort spent in build- 
ing up a name might endanger the price 
structure of their industry. They might 
have to pay their actors more than the 
customary $5.00 a day. 

It was the public itself that created the 
star system. Audiences began to discover 
that most Biographs featured a pretty 
little girl with long golden curls. They 
called her “Little Mary,” after the name 
generally given her in the stories. The 
buxom beauty in the Vitagraph produc- 
tions became, quite simply, “The Vita- 
graph Girl.” And “Broncho Billy” was 
singled out by young and old alike as the 


1 Film critic, Saturday Review. 


first Western hero. Gradually, out of the 
repertory companies that each studio es- 
tablished for itself, types began to 
emerge—the handsome leading man, the 
flat-footed comic, the villain with his fine 
airs, the golden-haired heroine. But the 
public soon wanted to know who its 
heroes were, the names of the pretty girls 
who won its heart week after week in 
their ten- or twenty-minute melodramas. 
The companies were barraged by letters 
of inquiry into the identity of the new 
favorites. The letters went unanswered. 

One shrewd showman, however—Carl 
Laemmle, who directed the destinies of 
Universal Pictures for so many years— 
guessed that this public interest in per- 
sonalities could be turned to advantage. 
He engaged the services of the anony- 
mous “Biograph Girl” and, amid suitable 
publicity, introduced her as Florence 
Lawrence. The star system was born 
(and, it might be noted, the word itself 
was born almost simultaneously). Miss 
Lawrence made her debut under her own 
name in 1910. By 1913 few of the com- 
panies had not acceded to popular de- 
mand—prodded by their own actors who 
threatened to work elsewhere if they 
could not drink the heady, profitable 
mead of personal publicity at their own 
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studios. Two years later, the star was a 
dominant factor in the film industry, a 
position that has been but slightly al- 
tered since that time. “Famous Players 
in Famous Plays,” one successful com- 
pany called itself and forthwith began to 
ransack the stage for names and proper- 
ties to live up to its grandiose title. The 
enterprising Samuel Goldwyn brought 
from the operatic stage Mary Garden 
and Geraldine Farrar to star in his silent 
spectacles. 

The odd thing is that the great names 
of the theater meant little to the movies. 
Some doting parents in the nickelodeon 
era, when movies were still considered 
déclassé, exposed their children to cul- 
ture by taking them to see Sarah Bern- 
hardt in Queen Elizabeth and similar up- 
lifting enterprises; but the true movie 
star was created by the audiences, not by 
the producers. Between 1915 and 1920 
virtually every great name on the stage 
—Mrs. Fiske, Pavlova, even Caruso— 
flirted with immortality through cellu- 
loid only to withdraw, sadder but richer, 
to their proper element. On the other 
hand, this great dragnet that the early 
film producers had flung over the theater 
did scrape up a number of relatively ob- 
scure young actors who, lured by the 
promise of a modest but regular weekly 
pay check, went to work for the movie 
companies. Among the more successful of 
these was a sad-faced young actor in 
Shakespearean repertory, leading man to 
Julia Arthur and Modjeska, who was 
quickly transformed into that prototype 
of all strong, silent Western heroes, Wil- 
liam S. Hart. The comedian in a touring 
British music hall turn was offered 
$125.00 a week to join the Keystone 
Company—but the management wasn’t 
certain whether his name was Caplan or 
Chaplin. A breezy juvenile from the 
Broadway stage, Douglas Fairbanks, was 
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signed by the Triangle Corporation, dis- 
tinctly a lesser plum in a pie that also 
contained Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
Weber and Fields, DeWolf Hopper, 
Billie Burke, and Frank Keenan. 

What happened, of course, is that 
Hart, Chaplin, and Fairbanks, and all 
the others who permanently deserted the 
stage for the studio, discovered that there 
was a very special kind of acting re- 
quired by the camera, a technique quite 
different from anything they had ever 
known before. The successful were those 
who modified and adapted their styles to 
movie requirements. But the great ones, 
the established names in the theater, per- 
sisted in performing as if they were still 
behind the footlights at the Empire or 
the Lyceum. Even granting the relative- 
ly uninhibited acting permissible in the 
movies of those days, their gestures were 
still too broad and emphatic, their facial 
contortions too absurd, their manner too 
grand for the average movie patron. 
They were playing for the gallery instead 
of the little black box a few feet away. 
And, it must be admitted, there were 
some few aging juveniles and matronly 
ingenues who failed to pass the searching 
scrutiny of the camera lens. By 1920 the 
noble experiment of importing famous 
players in wholesale lots had been aban- 
doned by the studios, and most of the 
importees had returned to their legiti- 
mate bailiwicks. Not until 1929, with the 
advent of sound, did the studios again 
raid Broadway with such_ reckless 
abandon. 


Two fundamental differences set mov- 
ie-acting apart from acting in the thea- 
ter: one is the manner in which movies 
are produced, and the other is film tech- 
nique itself. Although the two are closely 
related, it might be well to consider them 
apart for the moment. A play is present- 
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TYPES, STEREOTYPES, 


ed, and generally rehearsed, all of a piece. 
At any rate, before too many days have 
passed, each actor knows his part in rela- 
tion to the play as a whole. Rehearsals 
pass from Act I to Act II to Act III be- 
fore touchups are applied to individual 
scenes. When the play is finally present- 
ed, the actor may be called upon to sus- 
tain his characterization for two or three 
hours a night, but there is a continuity to 
his work; it has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, a logical progression that he 
follows and feels at each performance. 
For those few hours -he builds his role, 
even lives his part. But once the curtain 
comes down, the character disappears 
completely until the next show. 

Movies, of course, are made quite dif- 
ferently. Their actual shooting time may 
extend over a month or more. And never 
are they shot in orderly progression from 
the first fade-in to the final clinch. No 
one in Hollywood feels that this might 
not be an ideal way to make a picture, 
but to produce a film economically any 
number of additional factors must be 
taken into consideration. It is the job of 
the assistant director to juggle all these 
factors—star availability, the allocations 
of studio time, how to group the crowd 
scenes most economically, and, if pos- 
sible, how to get through all the scenes 
with the higher-priced players in the 
least number of days. He breaks down 
the script, not in terms of the actor’s 
problem, but in terms of the most effi- 
cient production schedule. And if $500,- 
000—or even $5,000—can be saved by 
shooting first the middle, then the end- 
ing, then the opening scene, that is the 
way the schedule is arranged. In actual 
practice, the scrambling is far more in- 
tense than this, with separate fragments 
of even the same scene being taken days 
or even weeks apart. And there have 
been instances where no one, not even 
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the writer, knew precisely what the end- 
ing would be when the initial sequences 
were already before the camera. 

Naturally, this creates a certain diffi- 
culty for the actor. He is called upon to 
play a scene, or a fragment of a scene, 
often with only the sketchiest knowledge 
of its relation to the completed picture. 
He is called upon to create a.characteri- 
zation on occasions when the details of 
that character have yet to be clarified in 
the author’s own mind. In any case, al- 
most invariably it is the director who 
carries about the complete knowledge of 
how everything fits together. Rare in- 
deed is the film—so rare as to make news 
—that is rehearsed before it goes on the 
floor, the film in which at least the prin- 
cipals are completely familiar with their 
characters and their relation one to the 
other. 

Something more than acting, in the 
theater’s sense of building and sustaining 
a character, is clearly called for in motion 
pictures. And part of that extra quality is 
to be found in film technique itself. As 
early film theoreticians like Eisenstein 
and Pudovkin pointed out years ago, the 
film actor is no more than one element in 
the completed picture. His image, photo- 
graphed on a strip of film, is commingled 
by the editor with hundreds of others—a 
flower, a busy street, a steamboat depart- 
ing, a cocktail glass. The emotion associ- 
ated with the inanimate object colors, 
even clarifies, the mood of the actor as 
conveyed on the strips immediately pre- 
ceding and following the insert. 

To illustrate this, Pudovkin once con- 
ducted an interesting experiment. From 
a completed film he extracted a strip con- 
taining a practically immobile closeup of 
the actor Mozhukhin. He inserted this 
into another film, followed immediately 
by a closeup of a plate of soup. Later in 
the film he used the same shot of Mozhu- 
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khin joined to a scene of a dead woman 
in her coffin; and still later he joined it to 
a shot of a little girl playing with a teddy 
bear. The audience marveled at the vir- 
tuosity of Mozhukhin’s performance, his 
range and subtlety—his pensive glance 
at the soup, his deep sorrow over the 
dead- woman, the little smile that 
touched his lips as he gazed at the child. 
The public acclaimed the acting; Pudov- 
kin went on experimenting with the tech- 
niques of putting a film together. He 
searched for what he called “plastic ma- 
terial,” the most appropriate visual ref- 
erences to create and sustain the emotion- 
al content of a scene. The actor to him 
was no more than incidental. 

Indeed, so very incidental is the actor 
that the director can decompose him at 
will, concentrating solely on the cigarette 
held nervously between his fingers, the 
slump of his shoulders as seen from the 
rear, his stumbling footsteps on an icy 
sidewalk, if these will more fully project 
the emotional tone of a scene than a 
grimacing closeup and a line of dialogue. 
The camera’s unique ability to frame off 
the most significant detail of a scene and 
present it from its most significant aspect 
often reduces the actor in this way to a 
mere thing, simply another object to be 
manipulated by the director and his edi- 
tor, another bit of “plastic material.” 
Alfred Hitchcock once summarized, in- 
elegantly but expressively, the typical 
director’s point of view: ‘Actors are 
cattle,” he said. 


Naturally, the director likes to believe 
that the final picture is his creation alone. 
Yet few are so utterly egoistic as to be- 
lieve that their name on the credit sheets 
is what brings audiences into movie- 
houses across the nation—or across the 
world. Perhaps a dozen directors are 
known by name to the average movie- 
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goer; of them less than half actually 
mean anything when it comes to selling 
tickets at the box office. But their actors 
—their “cattle’”—are known, loved, and 
revered wherever movies are shown. In 
our democratic United States stars are 
treated like royalty. Elsewhere they be- 
come veritable gods. A Chaplin, a Garbo, 
today even a Marilyn Monroe, can so 
affect audiences as to induce a mass hys- 
teria. The characters that they have cre- 
ated on the screen become accepted as an 
extension of their true personalities. And 
woe betide the artist who would disabuse 
his public of that fact! No small part of 
Chaplin’s recent troubles are due less to 
the unpopularity of his political views 
than to the one-time popularity of the 
man himself. Audiences did not want 
their favorite funny man to think. Ingrid 
Bergman, the screen’s epitome of pure 
love, lost vast sections of her fans after 
her sensational affair with Roberto Ros- 
sellini, the noted Italian director. But 
Rita Hayworth, the screen’s epitome of 
impure love, lost none of her following 
after her no less sensational affair with 
Aly Khan—nor its equally sensational 
denouement. 

It is here that we find a most signifi- 
cant clue to the nature of film-acting. 
Technique to one side, the successful ac- 
tor is the one who can suggest on the 
screen a complete, living personality. 
Out of the thousands of individual shots 
that together make up a single feature- 
length film, shots lasting an average of 
only twenty seconds, there must emerge 
a single, integrated, recognizable human 
being. It is scarcely an accident, consid- 
ering how movies are made, that this 
character tends to be the same in picture 
after picture. No matter what the direc-. 
tor may choose to believe, a Clark Gable 
film is a Clark Gable film. Gable’s self- 
confidence, his virility, his brusque hu- 
mor, are evident in every role he plays. 
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TYPES, STEREOTYPES, 


The unsuccessful Clark Gable picture is 
the one in which the starring role has not 
been written to capitalize fully on 
Gable’s screen personality. 

One can examine each of the box-office 
favorites over the years and find the 
same law in operation. Each star has a 
handful of adjectives to describe the kind 
of role he plays best: Bing Crosby— 
genial, folksy, sentimental; Gary Cooper 
—easy-going, even shy, until he is 
pushed; Greer Garson—lady-like, intelli- 
gent, true-blue; Humphrey Bogart— 
tough, devil-may-care, a clouded past; 
Joan Crawford—hard, sophisticated, 
but a sufferer. Given a script that utilizes 
these highly specific character traits, 
each can turn in a capable enough per- 
formance. When the script utilizes them 
naturally and to full advantage, an out- 
standing performance often results— 
Crosby’s in Goin’ My Way, Cooper’s in 
High Noon, Garson’s in Mrs. Miniver, 
Bogart’s in The African Queen, Craw- 
ford’s in Mildred Pierce. Unfortunately, 
the studios are also aware of this fact. If 
they have a story that might make a 
good Gary Cooper picture, they may 
very well change the central character a 
bit—or a good bit—to make it fit more 
snugly to Cooper’s special qualities. The 
result is stereotype, deadly to both actors 
and the film itself. 

But this abuse of type-casting, preva- 
lent though it be, does not alter the basic 
correctness of the process for motion- 
picture purposes. Documentary directors 
have repeatedly demonstrated that no 
actor makes as convincing a steelworker 
as a real steelworker; and today in Holly- 
wood men like Elia Kazan and Fred 
Zinnemann—and in Italy, De Sica and 
Rossellini—make it a practice to cast 
subsidiary roles with nonprofessional 
types. The stars, as professional types, 
are similarly incorporated by the skilled 
director into his narrative. They become 
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“plastic material’ which he can shape 
and mold at his discretion. Considering 
the basic ability of many a star perform- 
er, this is an especially sound procedure. 
It is also a partial explanation of why so 
many of our actors will shine in the hands 
of one director and appear completely 
wooden when handled by others. The di- 
rector with a reputation of being “good 
with actors” is generally the director who 
knows how much he can elicit from his 
performers and how much he must sug- 
gest by artifice, by the use of film 
technique. 


In addition to the star performer, how- 
ever, the motion-picture medium over 
the years has developed a handful of high- 
ly skilled virtuoso players sufficiently 
protean in their abilities to rise above 
both type and stereotype. Garbo, Chap- 
lin, Bette Davis, Alec Guinness, and, of 
the younger crop, Richard Widmark and 
Jean Simmons—each seems able to sug- 
gest a life that extends beyond whatever 
film he is appearing in, a life that began 
before the introductory titles and will go 
on after the film is over. The parts they 
play are surcharged with emotional over- 
tones, frequently suggesting depths in 
the character untouched by the screen- 
play. And though type-casting inevitably 
has claimed them all from time to time, 
pictures fitted to the stars instead of the 
other way around, the mediocrity of a 
role is invariably accepted as a challenge 
by these performers, an opportunity to 
add new feathers to an old hat. 

Certainly, few stars have had more old 
hats handed to them than Bette Davis. 
Yet throughout her long career (she en- 
tered films in 1930) she has waged a con- 
stant, and generally successful, struggle 
against being typed. True, she has re- 
peated more than a few times her cold, 
self-centered Mildred in Of Human Bond- 
age, the role that brought the first full 
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revelation of her talents. But always 
there were new insights into the charac- 
ter, new facets to be explored, as in Bor- 
dertown, Jezebel, and, more recently, Be- 
yond the Forest. It is never Bette Davis 
playing the same old role, but a new per- 
sonality being created from the ground 
up by Bette Davis. And in between these 
roles have come a great gallery of mem- 
orable portraits—the mad Carlotta of 
Juarez, the courageous wife of Watch on 
the Rhine, the calculating Regina of The 
Little Foxes, the mercuric Margo Chan- 
ning of A/l about Eve. In each of these the 
actress has submerged herself, even trans- 
formed herself physically in the process 
of developing a new identity. (Chaplin 
strikingly displayed this same rare abili- 
ty in the series of guises he invented for 
his Monsieur Verdoux.) An act of crea- 
tive imagination that must be sustained 
over a long period of time, it is only pos- 
sible where the star’s influence and con- 
trol over a picture approximate that of 
the director. 

Alec Guinness is another whose ability 
to transform himself physically to meet 
the demands of virtually any script is 
little short of extraordinary. His gnarled, 
malevolent Fagin in Oliver Twist was no 
less remarkable than the exuberant 
youthfulness of his Denry Machin in The 
Promoter, or his prissy, middle-aged bank 
clerk in The Lavender Hill Mob. But in 
Guinness we discover always, disturbing- 
ly, the personality of the performer peep- 
ing out through the character he has 
created. Disturbing not because the per- 
sonality is in conflict with the role, but 
because Guinness himself always seems 
to promise more than the character he is 
playing. There is mischief in the man, a 
mischief that springs from profound 
sources, something almost otherworldly. 
It touches every role he plays; but only 
once to date—in the early, relatively un- 


successful J. B. Priestley film, Last Holi- 
day—has the character portrayed itself 
embraced this elusive quality. For Guin- 
ness, of course, it was a triumph of acting 
over material, yet particularly memorable 
because here the material came so super- 
naturally close to the actor. More than 
any other film star, however, Guinness 
has the ability to merge his identity with 
whatever role he is performing—but it is 
a process of merging, not submerging. 
In the work of such true artists as 
these, screen-acting may be seen at its 
best, the creation and projection of a 
complete personality, a believable hu- 
man being that is not the personality of 
the star himself—not lovable old Spencer 
Tracy, not rugged Burt Lancaster, not 
pouty Lana Turner—but an equally 
vivid ‘“Denry Machin” or “Sidney Strat- 
ton,”’a “Regina Giddens” or “Margo 
Channing,” a “Monsieur Verdoux.’ 
Pudovkin spoke of this quality as “trans- 
mutation of self,”’ in contrast to the “di- 
rect manifestation of self” that charac- 
terizes most film-acting. The “direct 
manifestation of self,” or at least of a 
recognizable film personality recurring in 
picture after picture, is something nur- 
tured by most film companies today. 
They call it “building a star,” and they 
see to it that their star’s virtues and 
graces are buttressed both by the stories 
in which he appears and by the stories 
that appear about him in fan magazines, 
the daily press, and radio and television 
interviews. Even the products that he in- 
dorses so enthusiastically in the adver- 
tisements must be “suitable,” in keeping 
with his screen character. A photogenic 
face, an attractive physique, an agree- 
able speaking voice—these are appurte- 
nances enough for a star buildup, should 
the studio be so inclined. 
But “transformation of self” is the 
[Concluded on p. 390) 
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Fostering Interest in Reading 


LISBETH S. JENSEN! 


Tu tragedy in much literature study 
is that it often creates in students an un- 
natural dislike for reading. Literature 
can have meaning for them only when it 
is within their range of appreciation and 
comprehension. Since in an average 
twelfth-grade English class the range 
may vary from seventh grade to college 
level, literature assignments, to be of any 
value, must be tailored to fit the class. 

A belief in these ideas led me, a dozen 
years ago or more, to break away from 
the traditional English literature assign- 
ments in my twelfth-grade classes and to 
experiment with literature and proce- 
dures more in keeping with this phi- 
losophy. 


One assignment that has proved its 
worth involves reading books by authors 
of many nationalities. This assignment is 
based on the belief that we cannot ignore 
the fact that England and America do 
not have a monopoly on literature and 
life and that we should develop as deep 
an understanding of other races and na- 
tionalities as possible. A good beginning 
for an understanding of others is the un- 
derstanding of one’s self. To that end the 
students are asked to read literature by 
authors of their own ancestral back- 
ground and books dealing with their an- 
cestral countries. 

Through research we have developed 
very usable reading lists by authors of 
many nationalities and races. We aimed 
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at including on our permanent list only 
those books which the students can un- 
derstand and appreciate. The feeling 
that their judgment was important in 
building a list made them very earnest 
in their research and brought about a 
frank evaluation of their books. Many 
found interesting and worth-while books 
at home, both in English and in the lan- 
guage of their ancestry. If they could 
read the foreign language, they did so; 
otherwise they found the same book in 
translation. 

The next step in the national back- 
ground project was reading. For a couple 
of weeks they read a variety of books. 
This extensive reading presented prac- 
tical problems in note-taking and organi- 
zation. We attacked the problem by 
spending a period discussing some of the 
ideas the reading had given them. 
Samples of their ideas are these: 

I’m both Norwegian and Irish, so I’ve read 
books on both. I don’t see any important differ- 
ence between the two; both are very independ- 
ent, love freedom, and won’t be pushed around. 
The only differences I’ve discovered are that 
the Irish seem more lighthearted and maybe 
less ambitious than the Norwegians; and of 
course their holiday customs and traditions are 
different. Their literature brings all this out. 


I was surprised to find out how really artistic 
the Czechoslovaks are and to find out what 
the problems are that have kept Czechoslovakia 
from being a unified country. I didn’t realize 
what an old culture the Czechs have. I used 
to be ashamed of my nationality, but I certainly 
have no reason to be. 


The Negroes aren’t originally of one na- 
tionality. From what I’ve read, my people have 
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accomplished more than have many others, 
when you consider their problems. They aren’t 
any different from other people, and they have 
made important contributions to the world. 


So went the comments. After the gen- 
eral discussion, we decided to settle on 
some definite topics as a center for our 
note-taking and planning. The students 
thought of such subjects as “The Simi- 
larities in People of Different Nationali- 
ties,” “Contributions of a Particular Na- 
tionality to American Life,” “A Com- 
parison of Home Life in Different Coun- 
tries,” “Attitudes of People of One Na- 
tionality toward People of Another,” 
“The Different Ways Nationalities Show 
Their Sense of Humor,” ‘“‘The Universal 
Desire and Struggle for Freedom,” “‘At- 
titude toward Women in Different Coun- 
tries,” “Similarity of Emotions in People 
of Different Nationalities.” 

From among the suggested topics each 
student either chose one or worked out 
one to his liking. Having settled upon his 
subject, he took notes that had a direct 
bearing upon it. The next problem was 
to decide on the most effectual way of 
presenting the results of his reading and 
thinking to the class, so that all would 
benefit. 

We tried a variety of methods. It 
seemed best to encourage the pupils to 
develop their own vehicle for presenta- 
tion, because when they really begin 
exercising their imaginations the results 
are almost unbelievable. 

We have had talks, monologues, panel 
discussions, dramatizations, skits, mock 
radio and television programs. Whatever 
the method of presentation might be, 
certain requirements prevailed. First, 
the written plan—whether it be script, 
monologue, or outline for a talk—must 
be correctly written and approved before 
it could be presented; second, the project 
must contribute to the class’s under- 
standing of the nationalities involved; 
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third, the pupils must take the responsi- 
bility for practice or preparation for giv- 
ing the report. They came before school, 
stayed after, or met at one another’s 
homes to rehearse. 

While the entire assignment, from the 
reading through the presentation, is a 
six-week project, it co-ordinates the 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
that logically should come within that 
period of time. Often interest in their 
projects leads students to do more work 
than they would in a traditional day-to- 
day assignment. 

One interesting monologue, based on 
this national-background assignment, 
was done by a girl of English ancestry. 
She impersonated an English war bride 
writing a letter to her mother back in 
England. She reminisced about her old 
home, her schooling, family customs, a 
summer trip she had taken through the 
Shakespeare country, etc. She made a 
good comparison between her old life in 
England and her new life in America. 

In another project, a group of four 
students, two of Czech and two of Slovak 
origin, planned an interesting informal 
discussion on the differences and simi- 
larities of the Czechs and the Slovaks. 
They had obtained their information not 
only from books on the list and from re- 
search but also from relatives who had 
lived in Czechoslovakia. One interesting 
sidelight on the project was that their 
parents, grandparents, aunts, uncles, and 
Czechoslovakian friends held many in- 
formal discussions on the old country, 
stimulated by the students’ curiosity. 

The chairman made this comment the 
day the group presented their project: 
“Our folks should be here instead of us. 
They could give a wonderful panel dis- 
cussion on this topic. They have had 
several at home these days, and things 
get pretty hot and interesting when they 
begin talking about the differences be- 
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tween the Czechs and the Slovaks. We 
see more similarities than they do.” The 
group aimed at showing how differences 
in religion, customs, character, and per- 
sonality traits had made a_ unified 
Czechoslovakia difficult and made inter- 
ference from without easier. They also 
showed how intermarriage had begun to 
neutralize some of the differences. Seated 
about a table, with the chairman steer- 
ing the discussion, they brought out 
many facts and ideas new to most of us. 

Two girls of Swedish background pre- 
sented a skit based upon six books they 
had read: Blue Dragoons, Grief before 
Night, Liliecrone’s Home, Selected Short 
Stories of Sweden, Marbacka, and Swedes 
and Their Chieftains. One of the girls was 
dressed as an old man, the other as an 
old lady. The scene was Freda and Ole 
Olson’s kitchen. The skit was a homey 
conversation between two old people. 
The special occasion was Freda’s return 
from a smorgasbord. Ole had been un- 
able to attend because of his rheumatism, 
but he was eager to hear about Freda’s 
afternoon. She told about the food and 
talked about some of the old Swedish 
recipes used. As she bustled about mak- 
ing preparations for Ole’s supper, he read 
an item in the paper about a football 
game at Gustavus Adolphus College at 
St. Peter, Minnesota. This led to discus- 
sion on King Gustavus Adolphus and 
other Swedish kings, the military, Swed- 
ish politics, etc. 


Assignments of this type awaken an in- 
terest in the literature of other countries. 
While this awakened interest creates an 
awareness of the contributions of all na- 
tions to civilization, it also creates a good 
foundation for further study of world lit- 
erature. Another very practical value of 
these projects is experience in working 
with others. 

T have found that students will more 
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readily acquire information on types of 
literature and the characteristics of good 
writing if they have some leeway in their 
reading. For instance, students will like 
biography if they are given a long list 
from which to choose. 

Given background material on the 
changes in biography through the years 
and the reasons for those changes, they 
will become interested in preparing in- 
dividual and group reports on themes 
such as: ““Modern Biography Brings Out 
the Importance of People As Human Be- 
ings,” “The Use of Common People in 
Biography,” “The Human Side of Great 
People as Revealed in Modern Biog- 
raphy,” “How People Overcome Seem- 
ingly Hopeless Situations,” “Realism in 
Biography,” and “A Comparison of Old 
and New Biography.” 

When the assignment centers on types 
of novels, such topics as these evolve: 
“Variety in Adventure Books,” ‘His- 
torical Novels That Make History Come 
Alive,” “The ‘Boy-Wins-Girl’ Theme in 
Fiction,” “An Analysis of an Author’s 
Style,” “Influences Playing upon the 
Main Character in Each Novel,” ‘‘Rea- 
sons behind the Actions of People,” 
“Reactions to Emotional Situations,”’ 
and “Problems in Human Relations as 
Brought Out in Fiction.” 

One type of assignment that creates 
interest while it induces thought is a 
study of best sellers. Given a little back- 
ground on what makes best sellers, the 
students are likely to read intelligently. 
For instance, in one assignment the class 
was given an over-all list of best sellers 
from 1820 to 1948. Their reading was to 
follow a clearly defined pattern. One girl 
read two of Horatio Alger’s books and 
two by Dickens—all four best sellers. 
She analyzed the appeal of each author 
and through her talk showed how books 
may have a strong temporary appeal or 
an appeal for a certain type of reader, 
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but that, if they are to last beyond their 
day, they must appeal for reasons other 
than sensationalism and sentimentality. 

Some observed that certain writers, 
such as Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Stein- 
beck, Sinclair Lewis, and others, had 
made the best-seller list frequently and 
rather consistently. Through their proj- 
ects they attempted to show what quali- 
ties made each writer a producer of best 
sellers. Through such a project the term 
“best seller” began to take on real mean- 
ing for them. 

An end-of-the-term assignment that 
appeals to the class is a special-interest 
study. One year, near the close of the 
semester, the students asked to be per- 
mitted to read along some line of their 
own choosing. Out of the discussion that 
followed we decided that the purpose of 
the project should be the opportunity to 
pursue intensively some special reading 
interest for which there had not been 
sufficient time previously. They were to 
submit their special interest in writing. 
It was approved if they could build a 
sufficient and worth-while bibliography 
on the subject. Some interesting proj- 
ects developed. 

Some wanted to read special types of 
books, such as psychological novels, his- 
torical novels, humorous books, factual 
war books, or fictional war books. A few 
wanted to concentrate on the writings of 
one particular author. Others chose a 
specific interest, such as books on voca- 
tions—nursing, medicine, acting, etc. 
Still others picked a special theme in lit- 
erature, such as ‘““The Human Struggle 
for Achievement” or “The Struggle for 
Freedom.” A small number were inter- 
ested in special research on such things 
as stamp collecting, the history and de- 
velopment of a particular sport, a study 
of human relations or psychology, etc. 

One example of this special-interest as- 
signment is in the work of one boy and 
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three girls. They wanted to make a study 
of human relations or some phase of psy- 
chology. They considered it practical be- 
cause the boy was planning to prepare for 
the ministry and one of the girls was 
planning on marriage shortly after grad- 
uation. All were serious-minded students. 
Among them they had read a total of 
twelve books. All read Sorenson and 
Malm’s Psychology for Living. Some of 
the other books on their list were Ray’s 
Marriage Is a Serious Business, Good- 
rich’s Living with Others, Fosdick’s On 
Being a Real Person, Strode’s Social In- 
sight through the Short Story. 

One result of their reading was the 
conviction that psychology should be 
taught in high school. They presented 
their ideas in the Little Theater by 
means of three original skits and an in- 
formal discussion. The chairman began 
the program with a talk showing youth’s 
need for a knowledge of psychology in 
our complex world. He then announced 
the three skits as illustrations of (1) how 
to get along with family and friends, (2) 
how to get a good position, and (3) how 
to win a mate. After these skits illustrat- 
ing right procedures based on a knowl- 
edge of psychology and wrong methods 
resulting from ignorance, the chairman 
announced a short question-answer pe- 
riod. He concluded with the statement 
that it was the hope of the group that 
they might see the day when psychology 
would be a required subject in high 
school but that until such time students 
should avail themselves of good books 
on psychology and human relations. 

I have only scratched the surface of 
the possible variety in reading assign- 
ments for high school seniors; but with 
the wealth of literature in the world, 
there is no limit to the opportunities an 
English teacher has for making literature 
live for her pupils—whatever their read- 
ing interests may be. 
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The Report of the Commission on 
the Curriculum: A Criticism 


RUTH WALLERSTEIN! 


The report of the Commission on the 
Curriculum had to be presented in the 
form of a book, if it was to reach the 
large membership of the Council. But it 
is to be remembered that, despite its 
form and despite the distinction of the 
members who have labored over it so 
long and so earnestly, it is still only a re- 
port, not a dogma. And the first business 
of the members of the Council is to view 
it with a keen and critical, even though 
with an often appreciatively critical, eye. 
It contains views and assumptions with 
which many of us are in disagreement. 
And if the best thought of the whole 
membership is needed in the profession, 
these disagreements should be thorough- 
ly aired. I set forth, accordingly, a few of 
my own radical criticisms. 

It is not here my function to comment 
on the many distinguished things in the 
report: the strength and lucidity of par- 
ticular descriptions of the varied ways in 
which literature can be related to the in- 
terests and experiences of growing chil- 
dren and youths; the firm account of the 
significance of grammar, growth in the 
command of the sentence, and so forth, 
and the part which constant habituation 
plays in the mastery of a functional use 
of these things; the flexible statement on 
usage; the résumé of contemporary 
thought on the stages of growth; the fact 
that the reader feels himself in commu- 
nion with personalities full of experience, 

1 Professor of English, University of Wisconsin. 
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common sense, and sensitivity. These 
things and many others are sure to be 
warmly recognized. But there are, in my 
judgment, shortcomings which tend to 
diminish or vitiate the effect of what is 
finest in the report. 

The report is, almost inevitably, a 
number of kinds of book: sometimes a 
statement of educational principle, some- 
times an analysis of current practice and 
the reasons for it, sometimes merely a 
descriptive résumé. Rather than discuss- 
ing particular details, I want to comment 
on a limitation that appears to me to run 
through the whole. The report does not 
clearly enough define our objects as 
teachers of the language arts. Yet surely 
a clear statement of what literature and 
writing contribute to make an educated 
man and an educated citizen is our start- 
ing point. To keep clearly in mind what 
those subjects give, however taught, 
measures whether we are using fruitfully 
our knowledge of the individual and the 
stages of his development; and it must 
strictly determine our priorities of time. 

If a man is to become an engineer, he 
must move at some pace toward an objec- 
tive mathematical knowledge; nor is a 
general movement toward a mathemati- 
cal horizon at a pace and to a rest deter- 
mined by the subjective conditions of his 
spontaneous interest and unfolding suffi- 
cient, if he and we are aware of the social 
and intellectual realities of the world in 
which he will operate. Nature determines 
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what mathematics he must know in 
order to build a cantilever bridge. Less 
obviously, but not less pressingly, the 
goal of the social studies is set, not by 
those whose curiosities drive toward it at 
uncertain speed, but by the need to avoid 
depressions, annihilating wars, or the de- 
structive revolutions and witherings of 
spirit that spring from social injustice. 
Were other proof wanting, our evangeli- 
cal zeal is sufficient. If a man would be- 
come a man, carry out his general in- 
sights, and use these other disciplines 
wisely, still more urgently—though it is 
less easy to see the compulsion—he must 
fix his sights upon what the world has 
achieved of thought and vision as this is 
represented in literature and elsewhere. 
We would not force the individual stu- 
dent; but we must see clearly ourselves 
and try to show him. 

There is in the report no radical defini- 
tion of the disciplines of language and lit- 
erature. Indeed, how distinctive a 
“thing” we have to teach seems more 
than once in doubt, or whether, in an- 
cient metaphor, we are simply the sugar- 
coating of some very different pills. The 
definition of literature in the description 
of college curriculums is necessarily brief 
and incidental. Elsewhere, comprehen- 
sive and sensitive views are implied. 
Nonetheless, despite enkindling passages 
such as that on the teaching of literature 
to elementary children, in the report as a 
whole the explicit definition of the uses 
of literature is meager and hesitantly ap- 
plied. It fails to control the whole; and, 
indeed, the proportions of the book, and 
of the course of studies it describes, leave 
it seriously in doubt whether we are more 
than handmaids of the social sciences. 

The last chapter of the book ought to 
have been the first. There are described 
the various elements of the study of lit- 
erature, and the steps by which a sensi- 
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tive and full reading may become a habit. 
Yet even there the question is raised 
whether literature ought to be taught 
separately. And the answer—fortunately 
“ves’’—rests only on the ground that in 
later life people think of literature as dis- 
tinct from ‘‘purposeful” activities, as a 
fine pleasure available for “‘leisure.’’ One 
wonders whether, among those who feel 
any form of religion to be significant, it, 
too, would be set apart from the purpose- 
ful activities of life. Certainly to the 
average principal or superintendent the 
designation of literature as a “leisure” 
activity implies that it is not in itself a 
prime force in education and that it is to 
be taken seriously only when it serves the 
social studies. Nothing in the language 
of the report suggests to him or to the 
young teacher that in language and liter- 
ature we teach disciplines central to the 
development of the personality and the 
maintenance of our tradition, not exclud- 
ing the consciousness that we are all 
members one of another. 

It is true and important, as the report 
says in one of its most explicit and com- 
prehensive definitions, that literature is 
concrete and that it presents its experi- 
ences in relation to emotion. But is this 
definition sufficient? It is time-honored. 
But it will not distinguish literature from 
propaganda, and even the literature 
which rises most urgently from social 
consciousness needs to be so distin- 
guished. We, surely, are ready to affirm 
with Wordsworth that the poet is a man 
speaking to men, but a man “endowed 
with a more lively sensibility, more en- 
thusiasm and tenderness, who has a 
greater knowledge of men and a more 
comprehensive soul than are supposed to 
be common among mankind,” and that 
he describes objects and utters senti- 
ments of such a nature and so connected 
that “the understanding of the reader 
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must necessarily be in some degree en- 
lightened and his affections strengthened 
and purified.” 

It is not with an idea or a moral or so- 
cial judgment or a psychological prin- 
ciple, as such an idea would be defined by 
the social student or the psychologist, that 
literature begins and then embodies its 
idea in a concrete illustration. The radi- 
cal quality of literature lies in its point of 
origin, where the artist has his own spe- 
cial view of life. He begins with particu- 
lar experience of men and societies and 
things and himself; these force him to 
meditate, apprehending all in their rela- 
tions to each other and their values. He 
sees this world with comprehensiveness, 
with subtlety, sometimes with the sim- 
plicity of direct moral insight, sometimes 
ironically, always flexibly, almost always 
as a world of dream and actuality 
mingled. He is aware of innumerable di- 
mensions and shades, a range of perspec- 
tive. All this ‘s thought. But (though 
even great literature may to a degree lean 
upon external systematic thought if it 
finds it a useful instrument of vision) it 
is, in significance, prior to analysis and 
contains the material for volumes of 
analyses, as every thoughtful rereader of 
great works knows. It is this quality of 
experienced, multifold, and unified vi- 
sion, directly intuited and by art directly 
communicated, which makes literature 
one of the great educative disciplines. 
For it awakens and stirs to growth many 
far-reaching aspects of personality. Can 
the force of even a small incident, read 
and felt as literature, be adequately de- 
fined? What sense of humor, of propor- 
tion, what glimpse of maturity, may a 
young reader draw in when he first 
catches the irony of Touchstone’s re- 
joinder to Rosalind’s romantic sigh, ‘‘O 
Jupiter, how weary are my spirits!”’: “I 
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care not for my spirits, so my legs were 
not weary.” ; 

Of course the artist’s view involves 
moral values and ethical implications, 
social assumptions and possibly social re- 
bellions; character and personality; a 
philosophy of life, deliberately explored 
or merely inherent in the narrative de- 
sign and in its inclusions and rejections. 
These ideas may be of primary concern 
to him, and they may be what first carry 
the reader into a work of art. They may 
be what he finally rests on. But it is the 
novel, the poem, the play as a whole, 
which give them their validity and 
authority. This wholeness of vision has 
earned for literature the title of a disin- 
terested activity of the spirit. 

The treatment of the “classics” in the 
report deserves a moment of attention. It 
is rather a question of tone and of the im- 
plication with which the idea of the clas- 
sics is treated, and of confusion in several 
meanings of the term “classic,” than of 
positive statement. Survey courses in 
high schools have rightly been con- 
demned: because they have included too 
much for students not yet trained in the 
difficult art of reading; because they have 
lagged in fresh and discriminating ex- 
amination of their content; because they 
tended to substitute “history’—in the 
form of biography, lists of works, cursory 
and secondhand estimates of books, and 
generalizations about authors—for inten- 
sive reading of great works themselves. 
And no book ought ever to be taught by 
any teacher who has not a clear and im- 
mediate sense of what it means to him 
and what it may contribute to the grow- 
ing thought and imagination of his stu- 
dents. But the classics, in the sense of 
books that have been proved by long ex- 
perience of many people to have special 
meaningfulness and delight, deserve to 
be especially considered and to be con- 
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sidered at the expense of shallower books 
that may offer more immediately popular 
“doctrine.” There has been too great a 
tendency to dismiss the classics instead 
of dismissing bad teaching of the classics 
—if we do not mean to cancel our herit- 
age and to pull ourselves up by our boot- 
straps. 

Nor is it only the classics that are like- 
ly to go. We must, it is said, reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that many young 
people are without interest in literature 
or are unable to read. Some such there 
are. But that it need be true of many is 
a view to which I shall not reconcile my- 
self while music and painting make such 
strides. Had Helen Keller’s teacher rec- 
onciled herself to the fact that the child 
was deaf and dumb and blind and there- 
fore shut off from language and all of 
thought that goes with it, the world 
would have wanted two great personali- 
ties. Look at the fruit of Henry Adams’ 
belated experience of music and art. We 
say too easily (at all levels of education), 
“They cannot read,” when we should 
say, ‘We are not teaching them.” I be- 
lieve that music and art accomplish what 
they do because the teachers of music 
and painting assume that their pupils, in 
however small a degree to begin with, get 
from those arts something of the same 
nature as what the great critics and crea- 
tors enjoy. Our problem is more complex; 
for communication by language ranges 
all the way from the speech which gets us 
in some fashion our daily needs of food, 
shelter, and love to that which enables 
mature readers to enter into Hamlet or 
the world of Yaknapatawpha. But let us 
say with Keats “‘God forbid that I should 
be without such a task.” 

One remembers that excellent teacher, 
the Ozark countryman who thus ex- 
plained how he found the lost mule of a 
more sophisticated and inflexible farmer, 
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“Wal, I sat down, and I thunk whar I’d 
go if I’se a mule, and I went thar, and he 
had.” No teacher can teach successfully 
for even a fourth of a period if he has not 
an imaginative sense of his pupils’ expe- 
rience. But he must know also what 
needs—as yet undreamed of by them— 
later life will bring and what aids and vi- 
sions he can give to meet these coming 
needs. And who dare say that he fully 
understands the stage of development of 
any individual before him, or can be sure 
that a sudden insight on which the ma- 
turing of a whole life is to depend may 
not be kindled in a moment, when a 
growing personality has spontaneous 
contact with something great on a level 
altogether different from that we thought 
he was ready to enter. Or who of us that 
grew up in a talking or a reading family, 
especially where there were several chil- 
dren, would give up his share of somehow 
adult respect, and his glimpses of half- 
sensed maturities, in that unself-con- 
scious intercourse where he was somehow 
a child and not a child. 

Any discussion of teaching in any field 
today involves a view of the project 
method of teaching, a method so fruitful 
in allowing students to discover sponta- 
neously how much they need to know, 
and how many kinds of things, to solve 
even a simple issue, one so useful in help- 
ing to “socialize” students. But we won- 
der whether a series of two- or three-week 
projects is not a travesty of the method. 
And the teacher of English must begin by 
asking how often the project method 
emerges from the social studies into a dis- 
tinctive and thorough study of literature. 
Many autobiographies which our stu- 
dents and we ought to be reading pro- 
claim how often interest in many fields 
and a significant vision of integrations 
spring from a pursuit in depth of one 
single “narrow” subject rather than from 
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a broad project and how much has been 
contributed to the world by minds “for- 
ever voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone.” Great scientists wisely 
fear that group projects will stifle all cre- 
ative initiative. 

The need to define what writing does 
as a distinct discipline is also urgent. 
Looking at the whole curriculum, we 
may say that writing is a skill or service 
subject in relation to other subjects. 
Nonetheless, writing (and speaking) are 
distinct accomplishments, as one could 
easily illustrate did not the strict limits 
of space forbid. From this it follows that 
they should be taught by experts, and as 
distinct acts, in whatever integration. 
Otherwise our students will never dis- 
cover that, as James Thurber says, “A 
writer is a man who... has an intense 
respect for the English language,”’ who 
knows its “quiet, precise, and loving 
uses” and does not handle it profanely, 
like a 25-cent bat. 

The concept of listening as used in the 
report is another one which seems to me 
to be developed with dangerous looseness 
and shallowness. It is illogical to bracket 
“listening” with “reading,” “writing,” 
and “speaking” as a distinct discipline. 
The processes of clear and objective 
thought and coherent imagination and 
sensitivity to modes of formulation are 
one, whether in matter that comes to us 
by way of the printed page or through 
the ear or in experience we ourselves wish 
to understand and communicate. Read- 
ing and writing teach each other, though 
we need special exercise both in under- 
standing others and in organizing our 
own thought—as well as in thinking 
deeply for ourselves—and in the special 
process of creating. Speaking, apart from 
voice control and gesture, is an extension 
of writing, though it offers its own special 
problems of pace, of levels of expression, 
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of accustomedness to an audience, of 
poise, of habit from thought to tongue 
rather than to pen or typewriter. Has 
listening to thought presented by ear any 
special relation to the nature of good 
thought and to the communication if it? 
Why then focus our attention upon the 
accidents of circumstance instead of 
upon the fundamental quality of 
thought? Does this term “listening” 
usually connote understanding of what is 
brought to us by ear? Or is it an insidi- 
ously disguised way of focusing again 
upon a problem not primarily ours, a so- 
cial problem, the problem of the distribu- 
tion of time and the social dangers of 
propaganda? The report itself seems to 
me to show that the concept is betraying 
us into a false view of our province in re- 
lation to the ‘mass media of communica- 
tion.” It is not long since a man of stand- 
ing in the profession remarked to me 
earnestly that since 75 per cent of the 
average student’s time goes to radio, mo- 
tion pictures, and so forth, 75 per cent of 
the time of teachers of the language arts 
ought to go there too. (I am aware that 
the report says that the ratio need not be 
literally observed !) 

One of the most moving written pas- 
sages in Plato’s Republic is that one in 
which Socrates describes why a great 
teacher of the art of thinking might fail 
with a brilliant student who lived in the 
midst of the immense pressures of a great 
world, subject to flattery of his gifts, 
given early choice and freedoms in many 
dazzling directions that attracted his 
vanity and his youthful desires and his 
unripe imagination. It is surely the duty 
of all educators in the modern world to 
bring clearly into the consciousness of 
their beleaguered students what these 
pressures are and how it is that the cheap 
magazines, cheap movies, cheap radio 
advertising, radio propaganda, shabby 
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speeches and essays in magazines and 
over the radio are striving to counteredu- 
cate them. The teacher and his students 
will naturally have occasion also to tell 
each other of fine discussions and fine 
productions and fine essays available in 
current presentations. The teacher will 
surely have occasion to ask his students 
to compare the narrative interest, the 
reality of the treatment of motive and 
feeling, in motion pictures or radio 
scripts, with those in a great story or 
poem they have read or play they may 
even be acting. But he need not devote a 
major portion of his time to calling trash 
what it is. In this area bad money does 
not drive out good. All that a student 
deeply experiences of sound thought, all 
that he learns of the drives and motives 
involved in society, all that he experi- 
ences of great art, counts enormously 
more toward giving him true standards 
of value than does critical analysis of the 
bad. We cannot tell a man what it is like 
to fall deeply in love. But when he has 
done so, he will not confuse other experi- 
ences with that. It is not by objurgating 
bad music that the radio audience for the 
New York Philharmonic and the opera 
has been created. Nor does the primary 
burden of letting the students into the 
arts of propaganda devolve upon the 
teacher of English: The social sciences, 
by the very nature of their material, sup- 
’ ply abundant antidotes. We cannot de- 
bunk chlorophyll as the teacher of science 
can. Is anything gained, again, if we call 
an essay of Lamb or of James Truslow 
Adams an “essay”’ when it is in a volume 
or anthology and classify it among ‘‘mass 
media of communication” when it is in a 
current magazine? Surely we wish our 
students to feel the identity of mature 
thinking, imaginativeness, honesty of 
purpose, and command of expression 
through whatever medium and from 


whatever age they come. Distortion of 
purpose and disproportion of time given 
to “listening” will not conduce to that 
end. 

It is fortunately inevitable in these 
times that we should feel the deep re- 
sponsibility of education to the society of 
today and tomorrow. No one will quarrel 
with the stress laid in the report on the 
fact that we are concerned with educa- 
tion for a democratic society. It would be 
hard indeed to read Huckleberry Finn 
without a quickened awareness of the 
lightning flashes of illumination played 
by its irony on ideas of racial superiority. 
But, as we may also learn from Huckle- 
berry Finn, most of what is most signifi- 
cant and most characteristic in a demo- 
cratic society will best be communicated 
indirectly; it can only be so communicat- 
ed. The significance of each individual, 
the right of all to the heritage of our cul- 
ture, to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness—these are learned by feeling 
one’s individuality, in the free exercise of 
the life of imagination and thought, by 
the lived social life of the good American 
school. The habit of these has far more 
power than drilled maxims to withstand 
fascism or communism or the infiltration 
of more insidiously subtle notions that 
we live for the state rather than creating 
the state as a necessary and minimum in- 
strumentality for the good life. 

One final question on which I find my- 
self in disagreement with the implications 
of the report arises in the use of the terms 
“integrated” and “core.” We may say 
that the program of integrated liberal 
studies and the core course of great writ- 
ers or basic subjects, as many colleges 
have designed them and are now carrying 
them out, have arisen chiefly from two 
needs. First, to give our students more 
guidance than the elective course did as 
to what they will find centrally educative 
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for their later needs and to give them 
some common ground for defining and 
considering the issues which mature re- 
sponsibility as men and citizens will 
make them face. And, second, because 
many people have felt that the individual 
disciplines of science, of literature, of his- 
tory, etc., have developed to the point 
where student is no longer able to see 
their values or meanings in relation 
to one another and to a total sense of 
life. It is, then, to study civilization as an 
organism that the course in integrated 
liberal studies is designed. That integra- 
tion does not mean to reject the complex 
and highly special modes by which the 
different disciplines operate; it is not 
obscurantist. Rather such courses sup- 
pose that the disciplines will be presented 
to students in their meaningful relation- 
ships by those highly expert enough in 
each field to see simply the fruits of the 
most advanced study in each—highly 
skilled enough as teachers to communi- 
cate the values of each and their modes of 
thought to inexperienced, growing minds. 
It is true that some of those who have 
been leaders in developing these courses 
have, by way of experiment, tried out 
whether a special freshness might arise if 
a teacher expert in some one field ex- 
plored others pari passu with his stu- 
dents. But that is not an integral part of 
the idea. And note that such a plan 
chooses a teacher expert enough in his 
own field to understand that each field 
has its own expertness, and it includes 
experts in each field guiding the whole. 
One of the special values it is hoped the 
student will gain from integration is an 
awareness by how many modes we ap- 
proach reality today and what a chal- 
lenging task it is to pierce through them 
to one meaning. “Integrated” does not 
mean undifferentiated. The report, how- 
ever, often uses the terms “integrated”’ 
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and “core” with the apparent implica- 
tion that the high school student and 
even the college student ought to see all 
subjects as “one” with the same kind of 
simplicity as is natural and fruitful for 
the primary student. Yet every great 
primary-school teacher knows that he is 
watching for and ministering to the di- 
versification of interests and ways of in- 
sight and experience out of which the 
mature men of his class are ultimately to 
come. And if those men emerge from 
their formal education unaware of the 
immense varieties of ways of thought into 
which the knowledge of the twentieth 
century has advanced, they will have 
little real relation to the world into which 
they are graduating and little chance of 
forwarding its spiritual integration. We 
cannot “integrate” school at the risk of 
disintegrating school and life. 


Let us use the term “core” if we like, 
and if we have no semantic shivers, for 
the group discussion or the joint project 
from which various explorations branch 
out. But the total course and the series 
of two- and three-week projects will not 
do the same thing; and neither of the 
two, by the use of the name, gains any 
authority from the values now being 
tested by the course in integrated liberal 
studies. Indeed, our distrust of the ‘‘clas- 
sics” is an ironic enough sword between 
the bedfellows. 


Nothing that I have said will, I trust, 
be held to oppose or belittle our gains in 
method of education or to deplore the 
endeavor to analyze and to communi- 
cate, to the vast army of teachers of the 
language arts which our democratic so- 
ciety needs, the good sense and imagina- 
tiveness which used to be the prerogative 
of the “born teacher.” But educational 
insights will not thrive and develop long 
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Listening Is a Skill 


EVA A. MOORE! 


I+ was the end of the eighth hour. At 
the meeting of the English department 
the teachers slumped in their seats. They 
did not appear professional, intellectual, 
or even interested. They looked exactly 
what they were, tired human beings. At 
the end of the day, it was now their job 
to consider the report of their syllabus 
committee on listening. And they did 
not want to listen. They did not want to 
think, at least not for an hour or two. 
And after that there would be shopping 
to do or dinner to get; and then they 
would have their homework to do. 
Enough of this business of listening; they 
had listened to children all day, except 
when they were forcing children to listen. 
Enough! Enough of listening! 

The chairman of the committee did 
his best. He referred to the mimeo- 
graphed report on listening that each 
member of the department had been 
given. He was tired. He understood that 
his listeners were just as tired. He knew 
they had read the report hurriedly be- 
tween book reports and themes and so 
forth. He asked if there were any ques- 
tions about the report, any objections to 
it. Someone politely asked an unimpor- 
tant question. Another helpfully made a 
minor criticism. 

There was silence, a slow, restful es- 
cape from school. Tired minds began to 
think about home and work to be done. 
“Paint the inside of the cupboards yel- 
low.” “Ground round steak or ham- 


1 Executive secretary of the English department, 
Royal Oak (Michigan) High School. 
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burger?” “Move to the suburbs? Com- 
mute or bring up children in the city?” 

The chairman of the department 
stirred guiltily. This was not the way 
to earn his $100 as head. He shatteted 
the companionable silence; “If you have 
nothing further to say, no professional 
interest, will someone make a motion?”’ 

A motion, a motion to go home? 

But old Battle-ax could be trusted to 
pick up the chairman’s challenge. ‘Per- 
sonally, I’m not interested in listening. I 
have everything I can do right now to 
maintain discipline and cover the essen- 
tials. How many extra assignments in a 
semester does the committee recommend 
we should use to teach listening?” 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Listening looked flustered and_ hur- 
riedly glanced through the sections of 
the report: 


Listening and Looking Are Part of Communi- 
cation Skills 

Major Reasons for Listening 

Listening Is Sometimes Undesirable 

Progressive Steps in the Skills of Listening 

Ways To Develop and Test Effective Listening 

Listening and Human Rights 


None of those sections seemed to answer 
the question. Discouraged, he thought, 
We do have too much to do already. 
Why did we ever think we should teach 
listening? 

To his surprise, Miss Probationer came 
to his rescue. “The question isn’t how 
much time we shall spend teaching 
listening. It’s how we shall teach children 
to do the listening they are forced to do. 
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LISTENING 


I read somewhere? that adults spend 45 
per cent of their communication time 
listening. I don’t remember the statistics 
for writing, reading, and speaking.” Her 
eyes looked scared, but she went on, her 
voice a little shrill, “I’m sorry for the 
children in my classes, listening, listening 
—listening to the same facts recited over 
and over for the whole hour. Each of 
them has less than two minutes to talk 
out of a whole class period. Each one is 
supposed to sit mum a whole day except 
for eight minutes!” 

That speech set off everyone. They all 
talked at once until the chairman 
glanced at the clock, called the meeting 
to order, asked for a motion to table the 
report, and briskly concluded the session. 

Little Miss Mousy scurried down the 
hall, planning for her seventh-grade 
literature class. She knew the assignment 
almost by heart: “Listen, my children, 
and you shall hear. . . .”” She smiled rue- 


fully, thinking of the hoofbeats for 
which today’s children listen—‘‘Hi ho, 


! 


Silver 

All English teachers have puzzled over 
just such problems as this. They have 
known the discouragement of teaching. 
They have tried, when too tired, to make 
good, wise decisions. But even if Paul 
Revere does not now rate high 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the villains begin to lower, 


this is still a listening world, a listening 
world for both children and adults. Much 
of the listening is to the song of the city 
streets, the screech of tires and the siren 
of the ambulance. Most of it is to the 
huge mass mediums: radio, television, 
and the sound track of the cinema. In 
the same source to which Miss Pro- 


?Harlen M. Adams, “Learning To Be Dis- 
criminating Listeners,’’ English Journal, XXXVI 
(1947), 12. 
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bationer referred, we find that adults 
devote almost three times as much of 
their time to listening as they do to read- 
ing. 

We do not question that reading is a 
skill that must be taught. We approve of 
spending many school hours to develop 
that skill. Surely we should recognize 
that listening also is a skill, a skill that is 
not effectively learned by accident. One 
does not know instinctively how to listen 
for information, for social enjoyment, for 
critical understanding. One does not 
come by happenstance upon these highly 
complex skills. 

Listening is not a simple matter. One 
listens for different purposes. These dif- 
ferent purposes call for different skills. 
To gain accurate information requires a 
different ability than to listen in a social 
situation in which one wishes to give and 
to get enjoyment. To listen for ideas is 
different from listening to ideas. The 
whole field of critical thinking begins 
with listening. Still another reason for 
training in listening seems, in this 
clamorous age, to be the need to know 
when to shut one’s eafs to escape from 
being a captive audience. 

Let me suggest briefly the skills that 
serve these different purposes. If one is 
listening for information, he needs, as in 
reading, to distinguish between major 
and minor points; but his task in listen- 
ing is harder than in reading; for, if he 
does not understand what is said as he 
hears it the first time, he cannot go back 
by himself and read for the second time. 
The speaker has gone on. What is more, 
the slow listener and the rapid one must 
both adjust to one rate, the speaker’s. 

If the listener’s purpose is to like and 
to be liked, the skills he needs are quite 
different. What he says is far less im- 
portant than his attitude of attention, of 
friendliness, of response in the area the 
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speaker has chosen. I have seen a group 
of people all of whom would have been 
interesting conversationalists, except 
that not one of them was a listener. Even 
the telephone is useless, if no one an- 
swers. 

It seems very strange that we teachers 
have given children so much training in 
speaking and have been so little aware 
that speaking and listening are interlock- 
ing skills, neither one of which can be 
adequately learned without the other 
and each useless to anyone who does not 
possess them both. We cannot continue 
as we now are doing, training some 
people to be speakers and others to be 
listeners. Communication is a two-way 
process. The pitcher that always pours 
goes empty. The glass that always re- 
ceives runs over. 

If we train well for both speaking and 
listening, we shall get better speakers and 
better listeners. The good listener is 
more than a sponge. He can be a chooser 
in the market of human thinking. At 
present, many people listen for hours and 
hear only one idea or never consciously 
hear any idea. Many a classroom situa- 
tion gives training in those poor listening 
habits. The student should be given 
training in listening if he is to learn that 
skill by any means other than the socially 
expensive trial-and-error method. He 
must be trained so that he can screen out 
the useless and yet not miss the valuable. 
He must know how to skim in listening. 
If he can listen well and also speak his 
questions, his objections, and his own 
creative thinking, both he and those 
with whom he talks will develop their 
critical judgment, not only of their com- 
munication skills but, more importantly, 
of the ideas and actions for which they 
use those communication skills. 

The need for training in listening 
exists; what are the means? There are 
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many at hand every day. When the 
teacher gives the new assignment, he is 
giving training in listening, sometimes 
training in very poor listening. If stu- 
dents ask to have directions completely 
repeated or say that they do not under- 
stand what has been said, either the 
teacher is a poor speaker or the children 
are poor listeners. One or both of those 
skills must be improved, or education in 
that classroom breaks down at its start. 

Yesterday, at the beginning of a class 
hour, I gave the usual opportunity for 
questions. Mary asked, “May I come in 
tonight to make up the mechanics test I 
missed?” 

I replied, “You may. Anyone who 
wishes to make up the last mechanics 
test should come in tonight or arrange 
with me for another time.” 

Several different questions were asked, 
and then Susie raised her hand. Her 
question was, “When can I make up the 
mechanics test?” I could not tell whether 
she had not been listening, was trying to 
make a different arrangement with me, 
or had not understood my answer to a 
similar question earlier; so I said, “‘Per- 
haps I did not make myself clear a few 
minutes ago. Did you hear any discus- 
sion of your question?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Ts there anyone in the class,” I then 
asked, ‘‘who could tell Susie when she 
may take her test?’”’ Several hands went 
up. I called on one student. His answer 
was evidence that I had made myself 
understood, that he had been listening, 
and that Susie had not been listening. I 
did not repeat the information I had 
given. That would have been training 
her not to listen. I was using one means 
to show Susie that she was missing what 
others were hearing. I was training her 
and the class to listen. 

Another way of teaching listening is 
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often neglected. Much classroom speak- 
ing follows only a two-point circuit. It 
runs from one student to the teacher and 
back to the same student only, then 
from a second student to the teacher and 
back. If others listen, that is incidental. 
The teacher expects the rest to be quiet 
until it is their turn to speak. Since all 
have read the same assignment and each 
is re-citing a part, why does anyone need 
to listen to the re-citations? Of course, 
there is the possibility that a poor reader 
may discover that his reading was inac- 
curate, but that is not very probable. If 
he reads poorly, even though he has been 
trained to read, the chances are slight 
that he will listen well even though not 
trained. If he is a brilliant student, he 
may have learned to substitute class 
listening for all but a very superficial 
reading. He is training himself in listen- 
ing at the expense of his training in read- 
ing. He should be getting training in both 
skills. 

Let me give an illustration of how he 
can be trained for better reading and 
better listening. Suppose the American 
literature class is discussing “Lament,” 
by Millay. The teacher may open the 
discussion by asking, “What do you 
think of the mother in this poem?” 

One student gives her opinion: the 
mother is cross with her children; she 
“orders them around.” Another says, 
“No boy wants homemade clothes.” An- 
other suggests, “I can’t decide what I 
think about her until I decide how long 
her husband’s been dead. Didn’t he just 
die the day before?” And another: 
“What does she mean, she forgets why 
life must go on? She’s got children, hasn’t 
she?” And, “TI like her. I’m sorry for 
her.’’® 


3 Notice that some, but not all, of these children 
have been trained to be specific and to support their 
opinions with material from the reading. 
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All the listeners should now have more 
ideas than any of them found individual- 
ly. The teacher can emphasize the need 
for listening in such discussions by asking 
someone to repeat the opinions he has 
heard. The teacher can then ask several 
persons to write their opinions of the 
mother. Their listening should have 
served as a means to increase the ideas 
that each considers before reaching his 
written opinion. Their papers should 
show the teacher whether the training 
he has been giving in listening has been 
effective: What has the child heard? 
What happens to the child’s thinking if 
he hears? 

Teachers should also realize that dur- 
ing class recitations not all children 
should be listening attentively all the 
time. The gist is caught by the bright 
child long before the repeated explana- 
tion gets through to the slower learner. 
One important skill that should be 
taught to the child who learns more 
quickly is the social one of polite mental 
escape while he waits. Many of us learn 
expensively, by accident, how to shut 
out 90 per cent of what we do not need to 
hear and yet let enough trickle through 
so that we know when we need to begin 
again to listen more fully. 

But I shall say no more of the many 
means at hand for teaching listening, not 
as a separate task but as inseparable 
from the whole job of learning human 
communication. 

No one questions the need to com- 
municate. No one doubts that the major 
share of the receptive end of communica- 
tion comes through listening. But many 
of us give too little thought to the un- 
conscious serfdom of untrained listeners. 
He who controls the minds controls the 
people. He who controls the mass com- 


[Concluded on p. 
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From an Island of Silence 


ALICE I. MURRAY! 


Sir in an island of silence,” I said to 
my high school classes in senior English. 
“Move your chairs so that you sit wher- 
ever you wish as you write your themes. 
But the important thing,” I went on, “‘is 
to create for yourselves an atmosphere 
of silence. This will give you a wonderful 
opportunity in which to meditate.” 

The youngsters before me looked dis- 
turbed. “Oh... ‘to meditate,’ ” I said 
quickly, “‘is to reflect—to consider. I’m 
sure you've all done a bit of that at some 
time or another—in church, while alone 
in the woods, sitting by a still lake, or 


maybe while waiting for the fish to bite.” 
The furrowed brows relaxed. The smiles 


came out. 

“Tf you learn to do this,”’ I went on, 
“you'll find that you won’t need to try 
so hard to think. Ideas will unfold ef- 
fortlessly because they will come more 
freely. Then, too, you can be alone on a 
mental island wherever you are. You 
won’t be daydreaming, because you will 
be developing an idea, not letting 
thoughts float willy-nilly. This project 
is good for one’s soul, too, in these hurly- 
burly days of crowded living and 
crowded homes. I often create an island 
of silence whenever I want to be alone 
with my thoughts, whether on a bus, 
streetcar, or in other places where there 
are crowds.” 

The lesson had really begun the day 
before with my saying: “I have an idea 
that I’d like to share with you. I’ve given 
it much thought. Now it has finally 

1 Vocational High School, Minneapolis. 


evolved to the point where I can talk 
about it. Maybe this will appear rather 
deep at first, but I feel sure from 
your response to previous ideas I’ve 
shared with you that you’ll be able to 
follow me. This is it: One’s conscious- 
ness is something like a tight little flower 
bud. But in time, with the warmth of the 
sun and moisture of the rain, without 
effort on its part, the petals of the bud, 
one by one, unfold. And then we can see 
the stamens and the inner loveliness of 
the entire blossom. They were there all 
the time. They needed only to be re- 
vealed to be enjoyed.” 

“So it is,” I continued, “with your 
thoughts. As an idea unfolds, write it 
down. One leads to another, until at last 
you have said all you want to say. Your 
thoughts on this particular subject will 
have bloomed for us to enjoy. Don’t be 
concerned at this time with spelling, 
punctuation, and sentence structure. All 
that will come later. Your only job, now, 
is to allow ideas to unfold and to get them 
down on paper. You may need to make 
several drafts of your writing before the 
final one satisfies you. On this should be 
good penmanship and the mechanics of 
good writing. We have a case filled with 
dictionaries,” I reminded them, “and 
guidebooks for English!” 

Questions came fast: ‘‘What shall we 
write about?” ‘That depends,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘on two things. First, you must 
believe that what you have to say is im- 
portant. This has value because every- 
one is an individual with his own special 
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FROM AN ISLAND OF SILENCE 


background, experiences, and thoughts. 
No one else in the world could possibly 
express himself like any other person. 
Don’t you see how much that is new and 
different each of you will have to share 
with the rest of us? The second require- 
ment is that this idea or experience must 
have meaning for you. If it has, then it 
will have for everyone else. Get this over 
to us. Make us see things as you do! 
Don’t tell us about them—show us! In- 
fect us with your ideas!” 

“How many words must we write?” 
someone asked. That question seemed to 
cause the greatest concern. “That’s 
something that only you can answer,” 
I replied. ‘““Write until you say all you 
have to say. If you were told to write 
1,000 words and you could say every- 
thing in 500, you would have to pad your 
theme to reach the 1,000 goal. That kind 
of writing is no good. It is just something 
that you impose onto your theme. It has 
no real meaning for you. If the limit was 
500 words and you couldn’t possibly say 
all in that number of words, your theme 
wouldn’t have value either. At present, 
don’t think about the number of words. 
Just write until you’ve finished. Later, 
you may want to expand or subtract 
ideas in your theme. Now, between to- 
day and tomorrow, allow thoughts to un- 
fold until one appears that you would like 
to share with us. Then you will be ready 
to write when you come to class.” 

Before the dismissal bell rang, I 
briefly reviewed the form of a theme, 
stressing the importance of catching the 
reader’s eye in the introduction, enlarg- 
ing the main idea in the body, and tying 
the whole thing together in the conclu- 
sion. I particularly did not want tech- 
nique to come first in the minds of the 
youngsters. That is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. It blocks creative work. 
The all-important thing was to get them 
to write. 
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I wanted to prove to myself several 
conclusions that I had come to in regard 
to student writing. If put to use in my 
classes, they would be a real challenge. 
They were these: 

1. Presented with the opportunity, 
time, and silence, boys and girls will 
write with eagerness. 

2. Build up in them a feeling that 
what they have to say is important and 
interesting, so that, if given the chance, 
they will want to share their ideas with 
others. 

3. Each student, if he is allowed to 
write from his inner consciousness, will 
write freely because he has a deep well of 
ideas from which to draw. These are 
gathered from his own experiences, 
physical or mental, actions or conclu- 
sions, he has come to through his reading 
and thinking—observations of subjects 
in which he is particularly interested. An 
imposed subject is no good. What he 
writes must evolve from his own ex- 
perience. In the heart or core of it are all 
the words he needs. 

My students are preponderantly boys. 
And the usual response from the 
“stronger sex’? when themes are in order 
are groans, as every English teacher 
knows. How would they respond to this 
type of teaching? Well, here are opening 
paragraphs from among themes written 
by seventeen- and eighteen-year-old 
boys, themes that far surpassed my ex- 
pectations and gave all of us in the ex- 
periment a wonderful feeling of having 
gone through a most worth-while experi- 
ence, a soul-satisfying one: 


“Wouldn’t it be nice to have a baby around?” 
Rosie used to ask. Rosie is my oldest sister who 
always wanted a baby to take care of. Ma 
didn’t think it was a very good idea, but the 
Kelley kids always win out. On December 20, 
1948, we got the best Christmas present of all— 
a baby girl. 
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A group of boys, a few cars, a crisp Septem- 
ber night, and a lot of free time can be pretty 
exciting. On this particular evening, a group 
of fellows from two high schools were going to 
the Mendota Caves about a mile from Fort 
Snelling. As we neared the airport on our way, 
the dark skies above seemed illuminated as 
though someone had set the world on fire. 
Looking across the silent airfield, the only 
sound to be heard was that from a gigantic 
B-25 as it lifted itself slowly, lazily into the 
sky like an enormous bird. 


The first year of tailoring in our school is 
merely to show you how men’s pants are put 
together. For instance: you make pockets until 
you get them perfect. Or you practice on cuffs. 
When you go into the making of your first job 
you still can’t sew straight, so you start again 
until it’s good. 


John Smith was the craziest man I ever saw 
on a motorcycle. He could do things that 
seemed impossible, like going down Monroe 
Street sixty miles an hour, standing on the 
seat. 


Dick Stacy at eighteen is an expert canoeman 
and a guide for Camp Mynogen. This “Y” 
camp on Westbearskin is six miles this side of 
the Canadian border. Dick guides all sorts of 
people. He often wonders how they can allow 
themselves to deteriorate in such a fashion 
that they must be cared for like children. 


There are many small towns in Idaho that 
have large sums of money flowing through 
them. This money comes from the wild spend- 
ing of lumberjacks and other woodsmen. These 
are the people I lived among and worked with 
last summer. 


The brown swamp grass of the headwaters of 
the Red River stretched before me and my four 
friends, uninvitingly. The darkness and the 
stillness of that early fall morning made us 
feel as though we were invading a tomb. No 
one spoke as we got out of the car. 


My pal, Harold, and I prepared tor a fishing 
trip several days in advance, and waited im- 
patiently for the beginning of an adventurous 
weekend. The days before, I had spent dream- 
ing of the wonderful time we would have— 
the smell of fish frying, the large bass and pike 
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jumping for my hook. Finally, Friday night 
arrived. I gave my tackle a last check. I dialed 
Harold’s number to see why he wasn’t over. 
Knowing how he hates to pick nightcrawlers, 
it was best to check up on him. 


Last summer, some friends of mine and I 
thought it would be fun to go up to Duluth 
over the weekend. So we all piled into the two 
cars and left with no plans, little money, and 
only the clothes on our backs. 


Oh, that first semester of our senior year! 
We just about drove our teachers nuts! We 
were always doing something crazy! I remember 
the time Pat Kelley, another of us electricians, 
had just fixed somebody’s waffle iron. He had 
made batter dough at home and brought it to 
school that morning. The rest of us gathered 
up plates, silverware, syrup, and coffee from 
various places in the building. We got the 
electricity teachers to come in and help us 
finish off the stack of waffles. Then there was 
our Christmas party. Boy! There was a whoop- 
di-doo! We had coffee, rolls, popcorn, girls, and 
some hot records. 


The high lights of that thrilling experi- 
ence for me were these: 

1. For three days the classes thought 
and wrote, rewrote, and thought some 
more in their islands of silence. Even the 
most phlegmatic became absorbed in the 
project. 

2. The writing on those papers was far 
the best I had ever received. 

3. Interest in their work was shown 
by students asking in all my classes at 
the end of the first day of writing 
whether they might continue with it the 
next day. The same thing happened at 
the end of the second period of writing 
for each group. 

4. When students were ready with 
their papers, I went over each with the 
writers, indicating errors. Back they 
would go to their seats to correct and 
rewrite. 


[Concluded on p. 396] 
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A Beginning Unit in Literature 


MARIETTA McCOWN! 


Tre September 1 issue of Life maga- 
zine carried Ernest Hemingway’s The 
Old Man and the Sea. What better 
starting point could I have for a unit 
in “Living Literature” than this book 
and this author? My class was a 
twelfth-grade section in an_ all-girl 
school, and this was a book on fishing 
with not one feminine character in it. 
However, the happy combination of an 
outstanding man of letters, the book 
he considers his best, and a September 
issue of a popular magazine is not often 
available. And so, on the first day of 
meeting, I asked the class to read the 
book, allowing one week as reading 
time. 

Then I waited. When one girl brought 
an article clipped from the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution and another 
the issue of Time containing a review 
of the book, I knew that the group 
could be led into the type of study I 
had in mind for it. 

Next, several girls reported what 
they had heard on radio and television 
programs. Here was an opening for 
a review of the types of discussion. But 
we had to set up our home-room or- 
ganization during this first week of 
school; and since the elections could 
be made to serve as a review of par- 
liamentary procedure and the conduct- 
ing of meetings, it was felt advisable 
to review these topics along with the 
types of discussion: the symposium, the 
panel, and the round table. From this 
point on, plans grew rapidly. 

Hanna High School, Anderson, S.C. 


At the end of the week of reading, 
I gave a short quiz to determine wheth- 
er the students had read the book. 
Only a few of the twenty questions of 
the quiz are listed here. 


1. What feature of the old man had re- 
mained young? 

2. What is the longest period of time the 
old man has gone without a catch? How long 
has he gone this time? 

3. Make a list of the furnishings of the old 
man’s room. 

4. Of what animal did the old man dream? 

5. Who was the old man’s idol? 

6. How many sharks did the old man kill? 


As questions had been asked dur- 
ing the week of reading, I promised 
that we should spend some time in dis- 
cussing “What do you think?” ques- 
tions. At the end of the brief testing 
period, we took up some of these ques- 
tions and planned for further study 
and discussion. Out of our plans, six 
topics for discussion evolved. Each girl 
chose the topic she preferred to study. 
Then each of the six groups selected 
a leader and began studying and ar- 
ranging its discussion. At this point, 
the work of the week before was 
briefly reviewed as a reminder of the 
fact that some definite organization 
should be followed. A group was al- 
lowed as much time as it needed to 
prepare for its discussion. These were 
the topics chosen: 

The Critics Evaluate The Old Man and the 

Sea 
The Themes of The Old Man and the Sea 


The Type of Character Which Hemingway 
Creates 
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Personalities of the Old Man and the Boy 
Other Great Books by Hemingway 
This Man Ernest Hemingway 


By this time we had collected enough 
materials from magazines and news- 
papers for our study. Finding that the 
New York Herald Tribune and the 
New Yorker were not available in the 
school library or in the city library, I 
placed these on the classroom table, 
and a student added the Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. Other clippings 
from materials not in the two libraries 
were brought in from day to day, and 
recognition was given to the students; 
however, the three I have mentioned 
proved to be the most useful of these 
supplementary materials. 


In order to give guidance to the work 
the students were doing in their groups 
and to answer many questions that had 
been asked, we devoted a part of each 
of three periods to a question-and-an- 
swer period. The remainder of these 
class periods was used for group plan- 
ning. The first of the questions, I asked 
because I wanted to direct some atten- 
tion to the style of writing used in the 
book. Discovering surprising combina- 
tions of familiar words and expressions 
proved to be an entertaining exercise 
and one that revealed to the teacher 
that she had in her classroom one girl 
particularly sensitive to color. 


A question on the setting caused one 
of the naive to remark that she did 
not believe “anyone lived that way.” 
To my surprise, one girl replied, “Oh, 
yes, they do! My mother has traveled 
in Cuba, and she says they live just 
like that.” Of course, the girls plied 
her with questions for several minutes, 
gaining from her a graphic description 
of a Cuban fishing village. 

One of the charms that schoolteach- 
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ing has held for me is that it is always 
full of surprises of the pleasing variety. 
When we began the presentation of the 
discussions, I became an intrigued 
member of the audience. One student 
expressed my sentiment when she said, 
“T enjoyed that! I could listen for an- 
other hour.” 

Although each group did a commend- 
able piece of work, I shall give details 
concerning only one discussion. It was 
a symposium on the first of the topics 
given in a preceding paragraph. The 
speakers, with one exception, had as- 
sumed the names of the critics whose 
views they were presenting. There 
were Carlos Baker, Henry Seidel Can- 
by, Malcolm Cowley, and Orville Pres- 
cott—all girls sitting before the class 
giving their evaluations of Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s The Old Man and the Sea. 
Miss Anne Cogburne, “the only lady 
of the group,” had gathered her mate- 
rials from several sources. As soon as 
she had been introduced, I realized that 
the group had created this character 
so that they could use every little bit 
of interesting material they had found 
—a clever device! 

At least one student was inspired. 
After class she stopped at my desk to 
inquire, “How does one get to be a 
literary critic?” In reply, I handed her 
a New York Herald Tribune book-re- 
view section and referred her to the 
same section of the New York Times 
and to the Saturday Review, explaining 
how she could find out who critics are 
and what they do. This student, to- 
gether with the one interested in color 
and several others who showed interests 
along definite lines, will be encouraged 
to follow up these beginnings with fur- 
ther study and exercises during the 
year. 

Thus far, I had not found a time to 
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work into our project an important 
language skill, writing. In my planning, 
I had arranged for a writing activity 
to conclude the unit; however, I had 
not decided just what it should be, be- 
cause it was not my intention to force 
the assignment upon the students. 

At the close of the first discussion, 
one student, being a girl, remarked that 
she thought a book had to tell a love 
story to be a good book. We laughed, 
but this honest statement set off a series 
of remarks on the same subject. Here 
was the topic for an essay: “What Is a 
Good Book?” It was agreed that this 
should be a familiar essay written in 
a forthright style. Realizing that we 
were beginning a new school year and 
that these girls would need briefing, I 
arranged to post a fresh copy of “Good 
Form in Writing,” which is a list of 
the regulations of the school for manu- 
script form; to have several suggested 
outlines or plans placed on the black- 
board; and to bring to the attention of 
the group the necessity for straight 
thinking. When the papers had been 
written, graded, and corrected, the best 


one was passed along to the school 
newspaper for publication. 

Now, evaluation in the light of aims! 
Interest in and appreciation of the best 
that is being written form a goal that 
one teacher cannot hope to reach in 
one unit of work during one period of 
the school day in less than one-ninth 
of the year. Yet one teacher can see 
evidences of awakened interests and 
inquiring spirits. Since we have com- 
pleted our study, I have received more 
materials than I can use on my bulletin 
board. There have been Sir Max Beer- 
bohm’s birthday, the death of George 
Santayana, G. B. Shaw’s love letters, 
Katherine Hepburn in The Million- 
airess, Margaret Mitchell’s private 
papers, Ferber’s Giants, and the open- 
ing of the picture Snows of Kilimanjaro 
in neighboring Atlanta, among other 
items that have been called to my at- 
tention by a group of twelfth-grade 
girls who are becoming aware that real 
literature is a vital force in their every- 
day lives and that much of living lit- 
erature has not found its way into the 
classroom textbook. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON CURRICULUM—[Continued from p. 377] 


if cut off from a very distinct idea of the 
discipline of each subject and its value. 
One cannot for long profitably go on 
praising and describing the automatic 
telephone exchange as a social value with- 
out inquiry as to the genuineness or qual- 
ity of what is communicated over it. Or 
we shall be driven to exclaim again, 


“What hath God wrought!” We shall 
perceive our advances in education more 
clearly, and use them more powerfully, 
when we look at those advances from the 
point of view of language and literature. 
And we shall gain, too, a relieving con- 
sciousness of our contribution to educa- 
tion for a democratic society. 
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The Case against ““The Merchant of Venice’ 


JEROME CARLIN! 


Atraovcu our age is slowly outgrow- 


ing The Merchant of Venice, its day in the 


schools dies hard. It is too delightful as 
drama and too powerful as poetry to pass 
out of our classrooms without earnest 
pleas from those who admire its qualities 
as literature. 

Further, The Merchant has another 
group of defenders among those who— 
like Alan Shapiro in “Should The Mer- 
chant of Venice Offend Jewish Students?” 
(English Journal, October, 1952)—argue 
that its study can lead to deeper insights 
into anti-Semitism and to bettered rela- 
tionships among Christians and Jews. 
This doctrine is, of course, the basis on 
which the play still remains in the cur- 
riculum at some schools. Since educators 
probably constitute one of the least big- 
oted groups in our population, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that those who still 
hold fast to The Merchant of Venice do so 
because they consider it to be a force for 
good rather than for evil. 

Certainly, all of us who teach English 
are concerned with more than developing 
the communication skills. All of us are 
seeking to inculcate moral and spiritual 
values that will make the men and 
women of the coming generations nobler 
creatures than the spiritually impover- 
ished peoples of the past—nobler than 
the beasts of Buchenwald, nobler than 
the slave sellers and buyers of recent 
shameful centuries, nobler than the sa- 
distic executioners of Christians in ear- 
lier days. But that end cannot be accom- 


1Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


plished by teaching The Merchant of 
Venice. 

At the period of the writing of this 
play, when Will Shakespeare and his 
friends sat late talking in the taverns, 
they spoke of the things of their own 
time—and they spoke within the limita- 
tions of that time. As scholars have 
shown us, one of the intellectual limita- 
tions of their day was a current of anti- 
Semitism. It is reasonable enough to as- 
sume that the master poet-dramatist, 
like the liberal thinker of any era, avoided 
the worst excesses of hysteria; it is unrea- 
sonable to imagine that he could have 
stepped entirely outside this particular 
shadow. 

Neither bardolatry nor dialectic should 
go quite so far—as does the October ar- 
ticle—in suggesting that Shakespeare 
“did not write an open defense of the 
Jews as Jews” because ‘‘this would have 
meant to have closed the minds of his 
Christian audiences to anything he 
might say.” The anachronism of twen- 
tieth-century intercultural endeavors 
cannot be injected into Shakespeare’s 
work by arguing, as Mr. Shapiro does: 
“Instead, he wrote as if the Jews were 
what the Christians thought they were. 
Having done this, he inserted his mag- 
nificent statement proclaiming the essen- 
tial equality of all human beings and laid 
before his audience a work of art which 
dramatizes the hideous results of the 
treatment of human beings as stereo- 
types.” 

Unfortunately, Shylock comes peril- 
ously close to being a racial stereotype; 
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CASE AGAINST “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


he is almost the very model of the racial 
stereotype. The only moment of genuine 
nobility and dignity which Shylock has 
in the play is in the instant of making 
that “magnificent statement,’’ when, 
stung by his wounds, he cries out: ‘““Hath 
not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions?” 

This instant of nobility is a ty enty- 
two-line speech in Act ITI, Scene 1. It be- 
gins and ends with an ignoble expression 
of the lust for revenge. It is submerged, 
moreover, in the 339 other lines that Shy- 
lock speaks during the course of the play. 
The teacher who lingers in class over this 
one speech may come to lose sight of how 
small a part it has in the play or in the 
characterization of Shylock. 

In a line-by-line analysis (of the Har- 
din Craig edition), Shylock’s other 
speeches and remarks reveal him thus: 

Act I, Scene 3, 134 lines.—Driving the 
pound-of-flesh bargain in the hope that 
he can catch Antonio “upon the hip”’ be- 
cause “he lends out money gratis and 
brings down the rate of usance here with 
us in Venice.” 

Act II, Scene 5, 39 lines.—Revealing 
his own miserliness in one instance after 
the other: his attitude of good riddance 
to Launcelot, who is “a huge feeder, 
snail-slow in profit’; his fear of “‘ill a- 
brewing” based on ‘‘a dream of money- 
bags”’; his delivery of the keys to Jessica 
with the admonition “fast bind, fast 
find’; his unholy glee at the thought 
that Launcelot’s employment by Bassa- 
nio will “help to waste his borrow’d 
purse.” 

Act III, Scene 1, 13 lines (prior to the 
equality speech).—Declaring his daughter 
damned because of her flight and venting 
his spite by declaring that in the case of 
“another bad match’’—namely, his loan 
to Antonio—‘“‘let him look to his bond.” 

Act IIT, Scene 1, 35 lines (subsequent to 
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the equality speech).—Cursing his daugh- 
ter for stealing his jewels, with the wish 
that she “were dead at my foot, and 
jewels in her ear’’; finding an emotional 
satisfaction in hearing of Antonio’s ill 
fortune; promising to exact the pound of 
flesh and to better his business by elimi- 
nating Antonio. 

Act IIT, Scene 3, 16 lines.—Confront- 
ing Antonio and crying out that he will 
have the ‘‘justice” of his pound of flesh. 

Act IV, Scene 1, 102 lines.—Viciously 
demanding his pound of flesh in open 
court; flattering Portia, who as lawyer 
first appears to give him support; refus- 
ing, in Antonio’s words, ‘‘to soften that— 
than which what’s harder?—his Jewish 
heart’’; capitulating abjectly when the 
tables are turned; crying out that his life 
might as well be taken along with his 
money. 


This is Shylock in his own words. The 
fact that others in the play give him a 
bad character may be argued away on 
the ground of their bigotry and intoler- 
ance. We cannot argue away the self- 
portrayal of Shylock in his own speeches 
—and it is a portrayal that has many of 
the earmarks of the racial stereotype of 
the rich, yet miserly, Jew who hates and 
plots against Christians and who loves 
even his relatives less than his money- 
bags. 

Shylock is not a noble figure. He is not 
even a noble victim of persecution. The 
name ‘“‘Shylock”’ is known to the speakers 
of many languages throughout the world 
—and it is not a symbol for a suffering 
victim of a bigoted society. In our coun- 
try, too, after decades of well-intentioned 
teaching of The Merchant, you do not call 
a man a “Shylock” without a smile. 

The October article proposes that the 
English teacher make clear why Shylock 
is the ‘‘sort of person he is.” The state- 
ment implies that Shylock is drawn from 
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life and that he is not a racial stereotype 
like the happy, no ’count, shiftless Negro 
of recent twentieth-century literature. 
Even if that were so, even if teachers 
were to explain the precarious position of 
the European Jew in the Middle Ages, 
even if teachers were to describe the so- 
cial pressures acting upon the individual 
in such position—Shakespeare himself 
does nothing of the kind.? It is an act of 
less than humility to assume that one is a 
better teacher than Shakespeare. What 
is the lesson that is taught by the printed 
page? 

There is something more here than the 
matter of whether a few Jewish students 
may be offended by the play when it is 
presented in an English classroom. The 


2 The October article states: ‘‘Since the play it- 
self does not make this important historical fact [of 
the Jew’s position as a moneylender] explicit, the 
teacher or previously assigned student research, 
must.’’ 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


important matter is what attitudes other 
students are acquiring toward Jews as a 
consequence of reading a play written by 
an author whom teachers obviously re- 
vere. The writer of the October article 
mentions that, after he finished teaching 
The Merchant of Venice, he asked his stu- 
deuts whether the play should be taught 
in Aigh school and whether it should be 
offensive to Jewish students. They said it 
should be taught and that it should not 
offend Jews. 

T too have asked several classes whether 
they thought the play should be taught 
in high school. J did not ask whether it 
would offend anyone, but J did ask my 
boys and girls whether they thought the 
play—which had been taught them by 
previous teachers—made any contribu- 
tion to understanding of Jews and to 
better relationships with Jews. My stu- 
dents said no on ail counts. 


TYPES, STEREOTYPES, AND ACTING IN FILMS—[Continued from p. 366] 


work of the individual actor. He under- 
takes it alone, often against the expressed 
wishes of his studio. It is a kind of non- 
conformism, a break with the pattern 
that may even result in the actor’s being 
branded as “difficult” and refused work. 
“Difficult” the actor is who believes that 
simply by exchanging one type for an- 


other he can become a better actor. For 
great film-acting is achieved only by 
those few who, once they have mastered 
the actor’s art, are then prepared to mas- 
ter the art of the film, to participate 
fully in the creative effort of breathing 
life into moving shadows on a white 
sheet. 


LISTENING IS A SKILL—[Continued from p. 381] 


munication mediums of the United 
States has a frightful power over the 
minds of a supposedly free people. 
Morris Ernst in his The First Freedom* 
shows how effective such controls are be- 
coming. 

Of course, we English teachers have 
too much to teach. Of course, our job is 
too big. Perhaps we shall have to look 

4 (New York: Macmillan Co., 1946). 


over what we have to offer and decide to 
which things we shall give priority. I, for 
one, shall place high on the list, both for 
students and for myself as their teacher, 
the skills of friendly listening, of ac- 
curate hearing, of choosing from what 
we are told, and of being aware of what 
is not being told us. I believe learning oc- 
curs only when the individual is to some 
degree listening critically and creatively. 
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Round Table 


SEMICOLONS IN ACTION 


When my English students begin to ex- 
periment with semicolons in their writing, 
or begin to express their ideas in ways which 
would benefit by the use of this punctuation 
device, I present the class with the following 
assignment: “On next Thursday (I allow 
three or four days) bring to class six sen- 
tences containing semicolons. Find the sen- 
tences in printed material—something that 
is no more than five years old. Use news- 
papers, magazines, or current books. Mount 
each sentence on one 3 X 5 card; copy it on 
the card if you can’t clip it. Don’t use cap- 
tions under pictures, advertising, poetry, 
headlines, or any drastically abbreviated 
writing.” 

On the day the assignment is due, I first 
discuss with the class the dual role of the 
semicolon—that it is sometimes used as a 
“‘weak”’ period and sometimes as a “‘strong”’ 
comma. I read various sample sentences 
aloud and then ask them to divide their 
cards into two stacks according to the two 
uses. Then, working together and using the 
blackboard, we formulate tentative rules 
which seem to underlie the uses they have 
collected. This year our finished style sheet 
was as follows: 


A. Use a semicolon when the ideas in sentences 
are so closely related that a period would 
make too distinct a break between them. 
Sometimes the second sentence may con- 
tain a word which states the relationship 
between the two ideas. Typical relationship 
words: besides, nevertheless, similarly, also, 
then, furthermore, instead, however. 

. Use a semicolon between items in a series if 
the items contain commas, or if they are 
long and complicated. 

. Use a semicolon before the conjunctions 
and, or, but, for, nor, in a compound sentence 
if the sentence is long and involved, or if 
there are other punctuation marks within 
the sentence, or if you wish to give special 
emphasis to the last part. 


After considerable discussion and student 
reading of examples of each use, the students 
divide themselves into groups of four or five 
to classify and label each of their cards “A,” 
“B,” or “C.” The “relationship” words, if 
any, are underlined. Problem sentences are 
labeled “‘U” for “‘Unclassifiable” and turned 
over to the teacher only after all members of 
the small group have agreed that the exam- 
ple doesn’t deserve one of the other labels. 

In preparation for the next step, I have 
cleared the bulletin boards, set up A, B, and 
C stations at three points, and provided 
ample thumbtacks. As each committee fin- 
ishes its classifying, each student tacks his 
cards to the proper stations. Then while 
several of the better students check the 
bulletin boards for accuracy, the class copies 
the style sheet from the board for their note- 
books, with one sample sentence under each 
rule. 

The ‘“Unclassifiables’? Most of them 
illustrate the elliptical structure, i.e., ‘““Some- 
thing accusing was in her silence; in her 
daughter’s silence.” ‘Broadway has its 
Lunts; London its Oliviers.” “It is the ques- 
tion which perpetually concerns the Amer- 
ican intellectual, certainly no less now than 
in Adams’ day; perhaps even more so.” 
After copying three or four of these sen- 
tences on the blackboard, I am able to draw 
from several alert students the way in which 
they are alike and the fact that by providing 
the missing but implied words or phrases 
one can reconstruct a complete sentence in 
the second half. Then these cards are tacked 
in a special corner under Rule A. 

The outcomes of the assignment? (1) A 
reinforcement of the concept of sentence 
sense for some students as they struggle to 
differentiate between the “weak” period and 
the “strong” comma uses. (After this assign- 
ment I rejoice to find, now and then, semi- 
colons in the too-familiar “‘comma-splice” 
positions in student themes.) (2) An aware- 
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ness of the structural complexity with which 
writers express their ideas—even in news- 
papers and the beloved sports magazines. 
(3) A recognition and appreciation of paral- 
lel structure, particularly in handling items 
in a series, but also in expressing similar or 
contrasting ideas, i.e., “They would not 
have lived unless they were read; they 
would not have been read unless they were 
interesting.” “Sometimes they purchased 
their freedom; sometimes they obtained it 
by force.” “The Republican Party had been 
the party of depression; the Democratic 
Party had brought the country prosperity.” 


EuNICE HELMKAMP 


LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BEOWULF CAN BE FUN: AN AC- 
COUNT OF AN UNORTHODOX 
APPROACH 


How shall I present the study of Beowulf 
to a group of noncollege seniors whose read- 
ing interests are those of the comic-strip 
addicts? Frankly, until this year, I had no 
answer to the question. And then, surpris- 
ingly, the answer came from a source from 
which I had least expected it—from the 
students themselves. 

Because in our school the college-pre- 
paratory seniors are segregated from the 
others in their English classes, I had almost 
decided to omit the study of Beowulf from 
all but the college-preparatory classes. Then 
one day when there was a little time to spare 
at the end of a class period, I decided to be- 
gin for these people the reading of a simpli- 
fied prose translation of the story. Beginning 
with the briefest of introductions, I read a 
few pages of the story. To my surprise, I had 
the undivided attention of the class. 

Next day, to my further surprise, I was 
besieged by requests, “‘Let’s finish that 
Beowulf story before we do anything else!” 
We finished it, to the continued delight of 
the students. And then I was mildly horri- 
fied to hear someone suggest, ‘You know, 
that story would make a good comic book.” 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Beowulf in a comic book! An unorthodox 
treatment, surely. But the students seemed 
to think it was a good idea; so I decided to 
let them go ahead. 

To the question, “How should we go 
about the task?” the students had many 
worthy suggestions: 


People who read our book will need some 
historical background for the story. 

There should be a summary of the principal 
events. 

The picture should reveal something about 
the lives and customs of the Anglo-Saxons. 

We should draw up a dummy of the entire 
book before we do anything else. 

We should have committees: artists, writers, 
typists, etc. 

The book should be in color. 

We could use the paper on which our “‘Moun- 
taineer” (the school paper) is printed. That’s 
just about the right size for a comic book. 

We could work out the summary together. 

We could find pictures of Anglo-Saxon 
scenes. 


Fortified by the apparent ability of the 
group to execute a worth-while project, I 
could see no excuse for denying the class the 
right to try. 

The first step was to compose a brief but 
thorough introductory summary. I wrote on 
the board the suggested wording, and finally 
after much revision we were able to compose 
a summary that occupied the first half-page 
of the book—the remaining half being de- 
voted to a picture of an Anglo-Saxon “wave- 
skimmer.” 

For the next two weeks every class period 
was devoted to devising the layout, plan- 
ning the cover design, selecting the incidents 
to be pictured, wording the conversation, 
drawing the pictures. 

I was more than slightly surprised at the 
eagerness with which the necessary research 
was carried on; I am sure the numerous 
books of English literature were never be- 
fore so thoroughly studied. School librarians 
were besieged with requests for material, 
and one boy made a special trip to the city 
library, returning with a very ancient poetic 
version of the story and the information that 
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there are documents to prove that Hygelac 
really did live, that Beowulf was not entirely 
a legendary character, that the fight with 
the dragon was not a part of the original 
Beowulf story, that the story was not in 
writing until the eighth century, that it was 
originally a Scandinavian tale, and that the 
author of the first writing is unknown. His 
classmates insisted that this information 
must be made a part of the book and decided 
to put it on one of the concluding pages. 

Needless to say, many arguments arose 
concerning how a picture was to be drawn or 
how captions were to be worded and fitted 
in. On one occasion I was interested in a 
conversation that began when a student 
asked, ‘‘How are we going to fit this into the 
picture?”’ A boy who was not in any sense a 
scholar said, “Well, you’ll have to decide 
first whether it’s a conversation. If it’s con- 
versation, you’ll have to extend circles from 
the speakers’ mouths; if it is not conversa- 
tion, you use an unbroken line.” 

When it came time to portray Gren- 
del, the arguments grew hot. Finally, one 
boy settled the problem by announcing, 
“You'll have to draw him this way because 
that’s the way Grendel looked.” 

Several others—mostly boys—insisted 
that the love theme must be played up more 
than it was in the story we had read; so 
there was a picture showing the wedding of 
Beowulf and the widow of King Hygelac. 
Some girls objected that the bride presented 
too modern an appearance, but the artist re- 
fused to alter the picture. 

Eventually a_ sixteen-page booklet 
evolved, bearing on its front cover a really 
gruesome representation of Grendel and on 
its back cover a full-page picture of Beo- 
wulf, and the legend: 


His hearth 
companions; Called him the 
best among Kings of the earth, 
Mildest of men, and most beloved, 
Kindest to kinsmen, and keen- 
est for fame. 


Despite the unorthodox approach—or 
perhaps because of it—-these people talk 
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more about Beowulf than about any story 
we have read. 
GERTRUDE H. OVERTON 


SENIOR HiGH ScHOOL 
IRON MounrTAIN, MICHIGAN 


I’M WORRIED ABOUT ME 


“T’m not worried about where Sinclair 
Lewis went to college. I’m worried about 
me.” Dolly was so worried, in fact, that she 
dared speak out in class to her teacher. The 
only difference between her and any other 
junior in that class was that Dolly had 
spoken her thoughts. She had worked for 
four hours the night before at a drive-in, she 
was tired, and she was fed up with facts that 
meant nothing vital to her. 

“When are we going to start reading 
short stories?’ “Why should we read a 
story just because it’s in the ‘lit’ book?” 
“How long are we going to be on this 
Colonial stuff?” 

Students less upset than Dolly have 
asked these questions and many others 
equally disconcerting to the teacher who 
hopefully wishes for wholehearted co-opera- 
tion from his students. In ten years of teach- 
ing English, I have experimented with my 
American literature classes in a manner that 
causes me some shame as I look back. At 
first, I assumed that the publishers of our 
anthology knew what they were doing when 
they arranged the book. Therefore, we 
started on page 1, with the last page as our 
ultimate goal. The nearer we were to the 
end of the book by May, the more successful 
the course had been. However, there were 
no startling developments as a result of this 
type of study, and I felt that there might be 
some slight room for improvement in my 
second year of teaching. (One teacher of my 
acquaintance who used this system did run 
into some complications. She finished the 
text with six weeks left to go in the school 
year. Her solution was a stroke of genius. 
She started over at the beginning of the 
book, telling the students that they would 
have ‘‘a darned good review” before the 
final exam.) 
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I had heard older and wiser teachers talk- 
ing about teaching “by types.” After listen- 
ing more carefully, I discovered that this 
meant teaching all of the short stories in one 
unit, all of the poetry in a unit, and so on. 
This sounded fine, but aside from a certain 
soothing monotony, this method contrib- 
uted little to the peace of mind of the neo- 
phyte instructor. Nor did students go into 
ecstasies over this organization. 

By this time I was listening even more 
carefully to older and wiser teachers, and 
the word which often came into the discus- 
sion was “correlation.” I interpreted this to 
mean that we should teach literature chron- 
ologically, just as American history was 
covered. Wouldn’t it be wonderful to try 
that! The history teachers would be my un- 
dying friends, and students would rally 
around me with applause forevermore. No 
more historical background, little biogra- 
phy, and, best of all, we could jump around 
in the text—figuratively, of course. Some- 
how it didn’t work that way. One of the 
American history teachers was still con- 
centrating on the American Revolution in 
March. There just wasn’t enough Colonial 
literature to stretch that far. 

It was at this point that I stopped worry- 
ing about subject matter, the conversation 
of older, wiser teachers, and jumping 
around. I was wondering: Who were these 
people in my classes? What did they want 
from literature? How could their reading be 
made more interesting, more purposeful? 
Why do people read what they do, anyway? 
In other words, how could I best fit the 
course to the needs of the students? I was 
finally growing up. 

The students told me that the thing they 
wanted most out of life was a lot of friends. 
They said it in many different ways, but it 
usually boiled down to just that. Some 
called it security and then discovered that 
they meant a happy old age, then decided 
that that meant having friends and good 
memories. Some called it success and then 
decided that success depended upon an 
ability to make friends easily. So we decided 
that the first unit in American literature 
would be called “Human Relations.” I’d 
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have preferred calling it “Family Living, 
but there was a class down the hall that used 
that title, and some students are easily con- 
fused. The teacher, being the only one 
familiar with the materials available, must 
necessarily make the choice of selections to 
go into such a unit. The selection is based 
upon only one characteristic: What does 
this work contribute to one’s ability to get 
along with others? 

In one section of this unit, we attempt to 
understand the parental point of view to- 
ward his child. In this particular section we 
read and discuss a newspaper column 
(O’Brien’s “So Long, Son”), an essay (E. B. 
White’s “Once More to the Lake”), short 
stories (Jesse Stuart’s “Split Cherry Tree” 
and James Street’s “Biscuit Eater’’), and so 
on. You get the idea. There is no chance for 
monotony so far as the type is concerned. 
There is a temptation for the teacher to 
interject too much of his own commentary 
and philosophy. Students never find it 
monotonous or tiresome telling about their 
own parents’ attitudes, listening to others 
discussing theirs, and attempting to arrive 
at some solution for the problems that arise 
among parents and children. Parents co- 
operate willingly in making contributions to 
such discussions. They are as vitally inter- 
ested as the students and are highly flat- 
tered when asked for their opinions. Prob- 
lems may not be solved, but what remark- 
able strides are made if only children under- 
stand why parents “act that way.” This 
makes reading vital to Dolly. It may even 
help Judy, whose father keeps her out of 
school every Friday to work in the grocery 
store although her grades are failing. 

Of course, it isn’t a magic formula. The 
foolproof teaching method hasn’t been in- 
vented. I recall only last week that the over- 
indulged son of an attorney complained 
about White’s essay, mentioned above, say- 
ing, “I didn’t like this story at all today.” 
(I find that my students are unusual in that 
they classify everything that isn’t written in 
verse form as “story.”’) “I didn’t either. I 
couldn’t understa-a-and it,’ came from a 
gum-chewing bobby-soxer whose only plan 
for the future is to get married to a boy who 
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will shortly be in the army. After discussing 
it, arguing about it, sometimes reading parts 
of it aloud, these same students went back 
and reread parts of the essay, looking for the 
things they missed or didn’t understand. 
The gratification that I was seeking in those 
earlier years of teaching came when they 
agreed, “I liked it much better the second 
time I read it.”” When I hear this, I think 
back to those earlier years when I tried to 
answer criticisms of selections by pointing 
out literary values, word beauty, and in- 
spirational content, forgetting that those 
human beings in front of me were so 
wrapped up in their own tremendous prob- 
lems that what I said amounted to mean- 
ingless words. 

Maybe this isn’t the answer. I can still 
distinguish the differences between an older, 
wiser teacher and blundering, experimenting 
me. But I know that discussions are no prob- 
lem in my classes unless I forget and start 
asking when Jack London was born or how 
many miles Dave in “The Split Cherry 
Tree’’ had to walk to school. I soon remem- 
ber that, although Jack London had an ex- 
tremely colorful life and the Dave question 
is easy to grade, Joe Smith, high school 
junior in the back row, is living the most im- 
portant and serious life of any person he 
knows. Like Dolly, he’s not worried about 
Dave or Jack London; he’s worried ‘“‘about 
me,”’ and it is up to his English teacher to 
show Joe how to understand a little better 
the many problems that are confronting 
him. There’s no better medium for this than 
the literature course. 


GRANT MAUK 


GLENBROOK HIGH SCHOOL 
GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 


REPORTING EVENTS FROM 
TELEVISION 


Have you considered the possibilities of 
using present television programs as part of 
your English and journalsm classes? It can 
be an interesting and profitable experience 
for students and teacher. 
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How would your students like to be as- 
signed to report a meeting of the United Na- 
tions? Cub reporters rarely get assignments 
like this. Students could cover events like 
this, taking place many miles away, via 
television and report them to the class. 
Other important events the students could 
have covered by TV include the political 
conventions, the. recent political campaign, 
the inauguration of President Eisenhower, 
and the Kefauver crime hearings. All were 
televised. In some cases, like the Kefauver 
hearings, only a few reporters were present, 
owing to the small room. Much of the im- 
portant testimony was on TV. The closeup 
lens enabled home and school viewers a 
much closer position than the press section 
at the event. 


Those students interested in sports would 
thrill at reporting to the class on the Rose 
Bowl or Sugar Bowl football game, the 
World Series, the NCAA basketball finals, 
or a championship fight. The TV camera 
takes them right there. Not only does video 
permit the student to see the actual event, 
but it gives him practice in meeting dead- 
lines with his assignments. If these television 
presentations are well chosen, the stories 
about them would be just as interesting as 
stories in the newspaper and could very well 
be read by or read to the reporter’s class- 
mates. 

Television is going to play an increasingly 
important role in education. Don’t overlook 
the possibilities for your English classes and 
journalism activities. Recently the Federal 
Communications Commission reserved 242 
channels for education. The proper develop- 
ment of these TV channels allotted to edu- 
cation will depend greatly on the way we 
start to use present offerings, limited as they 
are, now. Only by effective use of present 
educational television material can we hope 
to develop and improve techniques of utili- 
zation until the educational channels and 
stations are in operation. 


HAROLD HAINFELD 


RoosEvELT ScHoot, Unron Crry, N.J. 
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CONSIDERATION? 


After many years of experience in the 
field of public school education, there is no 
need to speak of accomplishment; yet at 
the end of that service I have come to feel 
that there is a great need for a certain 
quality of character, if this world is to be 
saved from chaos through peace; and that 
quality is consideration for the other fel- 
low. 

In what better subject within the curric- 
ulum can this quality be nourished than in 
the field of communication? For when I 
speak, I must be considerate of them to 
whom I speak; when I write I must be 
considerate of them to whom I write; and 
if I am fortunate to be able to write a 
book, I must be considerate of them who 
read. Language is personality, and if my 
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personality is one of consideration for the 
other fellow, my language will be con- 
siderate. There will be no need for lan- 
guage of abuse: it will become kindly ad- 
monition; there will be no need of cruel 
correction: it will become thoughtful con- 
struction; and in the field of literature 
there will be no need for imposed read- 
ing: it will become an acquaintanceship 
with the masters of literature, who always 
have and always will inspire the reader to 
consider the words he reads in terms of 
life-experience. 
With you who carry on this work I leave 
this thought. 
MERRILL BISHOP 


1 Read before the English Club of San Antonio, 
May 2, 1953, shortly before Mr. Bishop retired 
as city supervisor of English. 


FROM AN ISLAND OF SILENCE—{Continued from p. 384] 


5. The spelling on all the papers was 


good. Dictionaries had been much in use. 

6. There were better sentence con- 
struction and punctuation than at any 
previous time. 

7. The words used in the themes car- 
ried more meaning—stronger words were 
used. 

8. Before the last drafts were written 
in ink, the boys and girls exchanged 
papers in order to -check each other’s 
errors. 

9. Groups were formed of four and five 


students. Each group listened to the 
readings of their members’ papers and 
then decided on the best one. 

10. I read those papers to the entire 
class. Eventually, all themes were read 
aloud so that all ideas were shared. 

At the conclusion of the project, many 
students asked whether, when they 
wrote again, they might “sit in an island 
of silence.” “Yes,” I replied, “from now 
on, I’m sure, whether you read or write, 
your best work will come from an ‘island 
of silence.’ ”’ 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE! 


SHALL AND WILL 


A child learns the danger of misusing 
shall and will from that little tale of the 
drowning foreigner who yells to would-be 
rescuers, “Nobody shall help me. I will 
drown.” He does drown, for everyone on the 
bank knows English grammar perfectly. A 
child is chiefly struck by the mentality of the 
rescuers, though the idea behind the tale is 
surely more striking. 

Yet one must admit that, in cramping 
and stretching English usage to force it into 
the Procrustes’ bed of elementary Latin 
grammar, our early grammarians could 
have found few other things so troublesome 
as future-time expression. Obviously, a 
place for the ax. Latin had, or so they 
thought, one future tense. No language 
should be seen in public with more. By lop- 
ping off the first person of one English future 
and the second and third persons of another 
and disregarding the sense of both, the 
grammarians saved their faces and the fu- 
ture of English grammar. 

Our future tenses are too complicated for 
full discussion here, and too numerous. Ex- 
cept perhaps to totalitarians, action is cer- 
tain only when it is past. The future has 
some degree of uncertainty, with various 
aspects—volition, possibility, destiny, obli- 
gation, and so on. Thus, in English as in 
other languages, the future tenses have 
grown out of periphrastic combinations, one 
part giving the semantic content, the other 
part the aspect.2 Even in OE sculan and 


1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. Al- 
len, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp 
Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Russell Thomas, John J. Winburne, Harlen 
M. Adams. 

* For a description (not handbook rules) of future 
tenses and how they arose see Jespersen, Philosophy 
of Grammar, pp. 260-62. 


willan were only two of several ways of ex- 
pressing future time. In MnE there are two 
or three dozen ways, many of them in 
everyday use. 

But what is commonly called the English 
future tense is still that shall-will team 
yoked for three centuries now in a Procrus- 
tean double harness, in which they have 
been as well matched and as companionable 
as a racehorse and a Percheron would be. 
For, except by grace of Procrustes (incar- 
nate in Johannes Wallis and his successors), 
they are not the same breed. In OE they 
were distinct and independent verbs which, 
like the other MnE modal auxiliaries, were 
predicates in their own right and normally 
took infinitive objects. Modal auxiliaries, 
however, like future tenses, are another long 
story. 

The history of shall and will* has a few 
clear and indisputable facts which can be 
covered in one Forum. In OE ic sceal meant 
“T am bound,” “I am destined,” “I am 
obliged by a power outside myself,” usually 
a higher power. Likewise, he sceal meant 
“He is bound,” etc. Jc wille meant “TI wish,” 
“T intend,” “I am determined.” He wille 
meant “He wishes,” etc. No Procrustean 
confusion about first, second, or third per- 
son. In ME and early MnE these two verbs, 
like the other MnE modal auxiliaries, lost 
their independence and became mere signs 
of some aspect of their former infinitive ob- 
jects, the aspect depending on their own 
original semantic force. This force faded, 

3 See Pooley, Teaching English Usage, pp. 49-54; 
Fries, American English Grammar, p. 150. 


4 For the full history see the work of Professor 
Fries, especially American English Grammar, pp. 
150-68, and ‘‘The Periphrastic Future with Shall 
and Will in Modern English,” PMLA, December, 
1925. 
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but it did not die. Nor did it do a juggling 
act—no grammarians about—so that shall 
began to mean will and will to mean shall in 
this or that position. In whatever person, 
throughout the pre-Procrustean era, shail 
continued to suggest, however faintly, a 
power outside its subject or the speaker, and 
will, however faintly, a power within its 
subject or the speaker. Read, for example, 
the King James version of the Psalms: “‘The 
way of the ungodly shall perish.” “Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life; and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.” I suggest that, for all 
the semantic erosion of the last nine hundred 
years, the best single clue to the idiomatic 
use of shall and even the safest clue to its 
“grammatical” use may still lie in the OE 
meaning of sculan. 

Will is farther from willan. It may be only 
that will has faded more than shall. It may 
be that the grammarians loaded the dice by 
giving will two-thirds of their future para- 
digm. At any rate, for many speakers and 
writers—and the number is growing—will 
has established itself as a colorless future sign 
(compare the history of the French future) 
in all three persons, and shall has not. Shall 
is an acquired taste. I know a child who, on 
the evening after her first lesson in the fu- 
ture tense, startled her father (a professor of 
English) by proudly praying, “Thy shall be 
done.” And who shall cast the first stone at 
her? We all know who will. But nobody is 
proud of his wi//s, for nobody but our drown- 
ing foreigner ever says shall where the gram- 
marians have prescribed will. Like J and 
whom, shall is trotted out with bells on. Like 
me and who, will slips out while nobody is 
watching—luckily, a good part of the time. 

Pooley has some excellent advice for 
troubled speakers. So has Jespersen.’ I am 


5 Essentials of English Grammar, pp. 271-81. 
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going to make two suggestions here. First, 
except in a few formal situations, some other 
expression for the future will often be more 
precise English than shall or will, despite the 
army of radio speakers and others who shun 
such colloquialisms (damning word) but 
radiate virtue when they intone in ultra- 
formal context, “Immediately afterward 
he’ll anoint the queen’s head.” (In this 
cloud-cuckoo-idiom, J’// is understood to be 
a contraction of J shall when and if desired, 
and better form for simple futurity than J 
will or such a vulgarism as I’m going to.) 
Second, if you feel inclined to say, “I'll 
probably go tomorrow,” by all means say it. 
But don’t deceive yourself. You are using 
will for first person simple futurity, and the 
English language is gradually doing the 
same thing. 

You and the English language might do a 
great deal worse. I own a Bible with its text 
manhandled by one of that unlovely tribe 
who set what they call grammar above 
speech and literature. In the way of his kind, 
he has laid grammar on with a trowel. For 
instance, the last verse of his Psalm 23 
reads: “Surely goodness and mercy will fol- 
low me all the days of my life; and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 
(Not, at least, ‘“I’ll dwell in the house of the 
Lord.”) To prove that he knows grammar, 
he kills sense, and this is not the only casual- 
ty of his version. It is a fair sample of the 
abominations practiced by educated people 
in the name of grammar. It tempts me to 
paraphrase a little selection from, I think, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm: 


When sense and grammar clash, 
Let grammar go to smash. 


ADELINE C. BARTLETT 


HuNTER COLLEGE 
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Report and Summary 


Elections 


The members of the High School Section, 
voting by mail, have chosen Frances L. 
Hueston, Deering High School, Portland, 
Maine, and Dorothy Whitted, Frank B. 
Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio, as 
members of the High School Section Com- 
mittee. Their three-year terms will begin on 
November 28, at the close of the Los An- 
geles convention of the Council. The mem- 
bers of the Section Committee, also voting 
by mail, elected Mrs. Luella B. Cook, Cur- 
riculum Consultant, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, as Committee and Section Chair- 
man—and therefore a member of the Coun- 
cil Executive Committee. Her two-year 
term also begins November 28. 

Walter Brownsword, Central High 
School, Providence, and Dorothea Fry, 
John Muir College, Pasadena, were elected 
Council Directors, representing the High 
School Section. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CAME INTO 
existence on October 24, 1945, and its birth- 
days are now widely observed. This year 
October 24 falls on Saturday, so that schools 
will celebrate on Friday. The United States 
Committee for United Nations Day will 
supply free one to ten copies of its Know 
Your United Nations, a leader’s guide for the 
observance. An advance survey of students’ 
information about the UN may be made by 
a simple objective test or, if the test is im- 
practical, inquiring reporters can sample 
student ignorance. An informing assembly 
might present a quiz program or a drama- 
tized meeting of the General Assembly or of 
the Security Council. Individual classes 


1 A proposed amendment to the constitution (see 
page 412) will if adopted abolish this office. 


No nominations for Council officers have 
been made by petition, so that the slate as 
printed in June will be presented to the 
Board of Directors at Los Angeles. Other 
nominations from the floor are permissible. 
The slate: for President, Lou LaBrant, 
Atlanta University; for First Vice-Presi- 
dent, John C. Gerber, State University of 
Iowa; for Second Vice-President, Joseph 
Mersand, Long Island City High School, 
New York City; for Secretary-Treasurer,! 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago, Illinois; for 
Directors-at-Large: Richard A. Meade, 
University of Virginia; Karl Dykema, 
Youngstown College; Milacent Grimes Oc- 
virk, Ithaca, New York; Helen F. Olson, 
Queen Anne High School, Seattle; Wanda 
Robertson, University of Utah; and Lorietta 
Scheerer, Redondo Beach, California, High 
School. 


might hear reports from their members on 
various phases of UN activities and history. 
The reasons for and the results of the Korean 
War need to be made clear to many. 
UNESCO is an organization itself, but it 
would not have been possible without the 
UN, so that publicizing some of its excellent 
achievements would be quite appropriate. 


THIS YEAR IS THE NINTH ANNIVER- 
sary of the World Christmas and Chanukah 
Festival organized by Friendship among 
Children and Youth. The observance con- 
sists of sending gifts to children in other 
countries. Each gift carries the giver’s name 
and address, and many of them start ex- 
changes of letters. The sponsoring organiza- 
tion provides special nonprofit packages for 
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the occasion and also sells Christmas deco- 
rations and Christmas cards in this country. 
The address is 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1. 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD* CONGRESS 
passed a bill permitting the mailing of edu- 
cational motion pictures at special rates— 
approximately five cents a reel for the first 
three zones. As a result, Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, distributors of the NCTE-spon- 
sored Understanding Movies and Two Years 
before the Mast, now absorbs all mailing 
charges. This will facilitate previewing of 
films by prospective licensees. 

Praise of Understanding Movies has come 
from the British Film Institute, which 
thinks this film, edited by the NCTE Com- 
mittee To Cooperate with Teaching Film 
Custodians, so good that it wishes to arrange 
for its distribution in Britain. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS, 
the first volume of the report of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum, has been 
complimented by inclusion in “Outstanding 
Educational Books of 1952,” prepared by 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
and printed in the NEA Journal for May. 


THE EFFECT OF TELEVISION UPON 
motion-picture attendance is strikingly re- 
vealed in some figures quoted by James E. 
Hawkins in the Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
Quarterly for summer. He took them from 
testimony at a congressional committee 
hearing: 

“In the past 73 years 5,038 movie 
theatres have gone out of business. 

“270 movie theatres closed in the first 
three months of 1953. 

“5,347 movie theatres, now operating at 
a loss, will probably close by the end of this 
year. 

“Total movie theatres now operating, in- 
cluding drive-ins: 18,306. 

“33% of the ‘four-wall’ theatres and 
28% of the drive-ins lost money in 1952. 

“Television has cut movie box-office re- 
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ceipts 40% in ‘saturated’ areas and 22% in 
‘fringe’ areas. 

“Every time the sale of TV sets goes up 
2%, movie theatre grosses drop 1%.”’ 


A COMPLETE NEW PACKET FOR 
conducting book bazaars and book fairs is 
now available from Scholastic Teacher maga- 
zine (33 West 42d Street, New York 36, 
N.Y.) In the packet are “‘Let’s Have a Book 
Bazaar,” a 1953-54 manual by Hardy R. 
Finch which gives complete instructions on 
how to begin, how to organize, how to pub- 
licize, and how to run a book bazaar in 
school; a large poster by Artist Robert 
McCloskey; reproductions of drawings 
about reading by Cartoonist Robert Osborn, 
book jackets, a special radio script, and 
other useful materials. Price to schools is one 
dollar to cover cost of materials, postage, 
and handling. “The Wonderful World of 
Books” is the theme of the fall book baazars 
which will be held from the beginning of 
Book Week up to the Christmas holidays. 
At book bazaars, new books are displayed 
and sold, and programs on book subjects are 
presented. Last year more than thirteen 
hundred schools held book bazaars. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN ARE OF- 
fered by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Fifteen of these, paying 
$2,000 each, are for young women who have 
completed all the residence work for the 
Ph.D. degree or have received the degree. 
The study may be in any field. Five other 
fellowships, paying from $2,500 to $3,500, 
are for mature scholars. Application must be 
made to the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards of the AAUW, 1634 Eye Street, 
Washington 6, D.C., before December 15. 


CURRICULUM EVOLUTION IS PRO- 
ceeding rapidly in New York City. The 
English Review (published by the New York 
City Association of Teachers of English) for 
summer reports a professional conference at 
the Waldorf-Astoria sponsored by the High 
School Teachers Association. The speakers 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


were all teachers of English or social studies 
or core, or of two of these. The core curricu- 
lum was the center of attention, with most of 
the speakers praising it. 

Later the Association of Teachers of 
English joined the speech teachers and the 
librarians in a meeting which heard an in- 
terim report of the official Language Arts 
Project for the High Schools. This is too 
long and tightly packed for summary, but 
the influence of the NCTE Commission on 
the English Curriculum is acknowledged by 
the leaders, and certainly the point of view 
is very similar. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
of the London Times (June 5) is worth a trip 
to the library for three very different ar- 
ticles. The first is by an exchange teacher 
who spent last year in a city high school in 
Pennsylvania. She writes freshly and objec- 
tively, and it is interesting to note some of 
the points she thinks important to bring to 
the attention of the folks back home. She 
found our greatest concern to be that of find- 
ing ways to excite the minds of able children, 
while at the same time helping the dull. The 
two activities she thinks we have found ef- 
fective in binding the bright and the dull to- 
gether are music and sports. One summary 
paragraph is worth quoting: 

I found that academic standards are not high 
and the emphasis lay on social and racial rela- 
tionships. Although there were fifteen nationali- 
ties represented, racial animosity was non exist- 
ent. With few exceptions the teaching did not 
seem to be notably enlightened. Much of it took 
the form of lecturing, and although the children 

_ were well trained to tackle assignments, that is, 
to read specific passages from books and answer 
questions on them, they were rarely stimulated 
to think....The overall impression was a 
superbly organized school of 1200, and a staff of 
fifty-two, not intellectually ambitious, but con- 
cerned with a healthy social and racial atmos- 
phere, and achieving this successfully. 


A second article describes how one English 
teacher in a rural English community met 
the problem of teaching standard English to 
children who by habit used regional and dia- 
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lect speech. Briefly, she used the descriptive 
approach, praising the dialect word which 
gave color, but pointing out the changes 
which have come to the language so that to- 
day another form is in more general use. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY 
and its effect upon the public schools in re- 
cent years have become a subject treated 
with accelerating acidity, perhaps because 
we need an educational scapegoat to com- 
pensate for the frailities of human nature. In 
“Who Wants Progressive Education?” 
(April Aélantic), Albert Lynd, lawyer, par- 
ent, school board member, and author of 
Quackery in the Public Schools, warns par- 
ents that they must study Dewey’s philoso- 
phy if they want to understand the evil influ- 
ences at work in the classroom. He then at- 
tempts a popular exposition of the philoso- 
phy which determined Dewey’s educational 
beliefs. The dangerous ideas he precipitates 
out are nonexistence of any external truths; 
disbelief of any mind or “‘soul”’ in the tradi- 
tional sense; the advocacy of pragmatism or 
instrumentalism. These beliefs, according to 
Lynd, have produced secularism, lack of re- 
spect for traditional learning and skills, and 
much nonsense in the way of dancing and 
dramatics. Frederic Ernst, a long-time 
friend of Dewey and until recently deputy 
superintendent of the New York City Public 
Schools, answers Lynd in the May Aflantic 
by pointing out the specific ways in which 
Dewey’s psychological and social theories 
have been realized in the classroom, how the 
doctrine of interest has led to the impor- 
tance of the occupations and vocations in 
the classroom, how the teaching of geogra- 
phy and history has been transformed, the 
effect of Dewey’s How We Think. Parents 
reading Ernst’s article will find it under- 
standable, enlightening, and probably to 
some degree comforting. It should also be 
noted that an article very different from the 
two already mentioned appears in the spring 
Pacific Spectator. There Robert E. Fitch, 
under the title “John Dewey—the Last 
Protestant,” analyzes Dewey’s philosophy 
to show that Deweyism “‘is an excellent epit- 
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ome of what happens to Protestantism 
when it forgets its deep thirsting roots and 
goes all to foliage and to fruits.” 


WHEN THE PULITZER AWARDS 
were announced in late spring, Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s novel The Old Man of the Sea, Wil- 
liam Inge’s play Picnic, and Archibald 
MacLeish’s Collected Poems, 1917-1952 re- 
ceived the accolades. Other awards in the 
field of letters included Edmund Pendleton, 
1721-1803, by David J. Mays, as a distin- 
guished biography or autobiography, and 
The Era of Good Feeling, by George Dainger- 
field, as a distinguished book on the history 
of the United States. 


THE ANISFIELD-WOLF AWARDS, 
given annually to focus attention upon cur- 
rent publications ‘“‘which by their presenta- 
tion of racial problems may help in their 
solution,” this year went to two works of 
nonfiction, Han Suyin’s A Many Splendored 
Thing, an autobiographical account of con- 
temporary life in Hong Kong, and Farley 
Mowatt’s People of the Deer, an account of 
life among the Eskimos in the Hudson Bay 
area. 


THE ACADEMY OF AMERICAN 
Poets (435 East 52d Street, New York) has 
recently bestowed its annual fellowship of 
$5,000 upon Robert Frost. The fellowship is 
given “for great achievement in poetry.” 
The academy was chartered in 1934, but its 
first formal fellowship was not given until 
1946, when the winner was Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters. Last year the award went to Padraic 
Colum. 


TEACHERS OF WRITING, WHETHER 
it be “composition” or creative writing, will 
find useful both for themselves and for some 
students several articles which have recently 
appeared. In the Saturday Review (June 27) 
the novelist Elizabeth Bowen, in “The 
Sponge of the Present,” discusses the factor 
of “influences” upon the development of a 
writer, particularly environment, literary in- 
fluences, and experience. Burges Johnson, in 
“Inspired and Uninspired Writers” (Satur- 
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day Review, April 25) illumines the relation- 
ship between inspiration and the drudgery of 
self-training or, as Christopher Fry describes 
it, that slowness in writing which “feels more 
like a slow death by ground glass” than 
“verbal intoxication.” Johnson’s illustra- 
tions, drawn from his personal acquaintance 
with many writers, should give moral sup- 
port, if not “inspiration,” to the apprentice 
writer. Both Fry and the actor Alec Guin- 
ness discuss in the March Afélantic the tem- 
peramental problem of what the artist ex- 
pects from the critic. Guinness says that for 
him, dramatic criticism requires two things 
of paramount importance, readability 
(“which rules out French, Latin, German, 
tiresome quotations, puns, and so forth’’) 
and the gift of conjuring up for the reader a 
visual picture of a performance. Fry, writing 
as a dramatist with many “first nights’’ be- 
hind him, wonders “‘if there is a pin to choose 
between the ardors of creating and criticiz- 
ing.” Ideally, he thinks, there should be 
nothing, no preconception of what a play is, 
no demands, between the critic and the 
stage; only a readiness to receive. He gives, 
throughout, many illustrations of how cer- 
tain passages in his own plays were com- 
posed, and concludes by saying that he 
makes one of his characters describe justice 
as the crossing of mind with mind and that 
“T believe this to be true of just and creative 
criticism.” In the May Aflantic, E. E. Cum- 
mings, in “i & self-discovery,” states his pur- 
pose as that of trying to communicate “‘cer- 
tain attitudes and reactions surrounding the 
mystery of the transition from which 
emerged a poet and painter E. E. Cum- 
mings.” He does, and students who think of 
him primarily asa rebel against the authori- 
tarianism of eighteenth-century grammari- 
ans will discover that there is a difference be- 
tween the rebellion of literacy and the 
grumblings of indolence. 


TWO OTHER ARTICLES, BOTH BY 
Malcolm Cowley, which will be most helpful 
to the teacher trying to catch up on contem- 
porary American fiction are ““The New Crit- 
ics and the New Fiction” (Saturday Review, 
July 25) and “A Tidy Room in Bedlam” 
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(April Harper’s). In the first, he points out 
that fashionable critical catchwords—irony, 
myth, symbol, and many more—are exert- 
ing a baneful influence on contemporary fic- 
tion. Young writers are too much influenced 
by the dicta contemporary critics are pour- 
ing into the literary quarterlies and else- 
where, and so have been led astray. He gives 
numerous amusing illustrations from recent 
writings, both published and unpublished. 
In “A Tidy Room in Bedlam” he makes 
some volatile observations, analyzing the 
‘techniques characteristic of the post-World 
War II American novelists. They are pro- 
ducing, he says, novels by intellectuals, for 
intellectuals, about supposedly intellectual 
characters, ‘‘in which not a single intelligent 
notion is expressed about society.’’ The 
writers themselves, conscientious and highly 
skilled, are beginning to realize the limita- 
tions of the new fiction and “are awaiting 
something or someone to give their work a 
more positive direction.”” Cowley thinks 
that when this happens we may well have 
another great period in American fiction. 


SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF THOU AND 
you illustrates very neatly the earlier use of 
the singular in addressing familiars and in- 
feriors, and attention to his usage also rein- 
forces the characterization. At least, Charles 
Williams finds it so in Twelfth Night. For ex- 
ample, the shifting usage of Olivia in her dia- 
logues with Malvolio parallels her loss of re- 
spect for him, and her usage in the conversa- 
tions with the disguised Viola and in the 
soliloquy which follows one of these shows 
the dawning of love. In his ‘“The Use of the 
Second Person in Twelfth Night,” in English 
(English Association, London) for spring, he 
also traces other revelations of attitudes by 
this means. 


“FROM NATIVE SON TO INVISIBLE 
Man: The Literature of the Negro for 1952,” 
by Alain Locke, in Phylon for the first quar- 
ter of 1953, points out the increase in the 
number of novels by Negro writers or about 
Negroes and their progress from merely 
racial protest to novels of humanity using 
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Negro materials just as any good writer uses 
his own background. That this is true is 
heartening, and itisa further good sign when 
a Negro critic unhesitatingly points out 
flaws even in the best work of his people. 

Phylon is not confined to a consideration 
of Negro concerns. It deals with the Ameri- 
can Indian, chiefly in Mexico, and the racial 
problems in Asia and Africa. 


IN THE SPRING PERSPECTIVES 
U.S.A., Eric Bentley reviews the history of 
Shakespearean production from the late 
nineteenth century to the present, pointing 
out some of the ways in which stage barriers 
are put by producers between the audience 
and Shakespeare’s meaning and how some of 
these can be removed. Bentley’s article ‘““Do- 
ing Shakespare Wrong” will be especially 
helpful to dramatics teachers with a play by 
Shakespare on their schedules. 


RALPH RUSK, WHO CONTRIBUTED 
the article on Emerson to the April issue of 
the English Journal, contributes the lead ar- 
ticle to the New York Times Book Review 
(May 24), entitled ‘““The Abiding Dignity of 
Man as Man,” in which he shows that in 
Emerson’s thinking the individual stands 
self-reliant and indestructible. James Mich- 
ener, who was the subject of the lead article 
in the October, 1952, Journal was the second 
author to have a new novel printed complete 
in one issue of Life (July 6), the much-dis- 
cussed Bridges of Toko-Ri. 


EVELYN WAUGH HAS CONTRIBUT- 
ed a short novel, complete in one issue, to 
Commonweal (July 31). Entitled “Love 
among the Ruins: A Romance of the Near 
Future,” it is an extravagant satire, Orwel- 
lian in subject and overtones but more like 
Ludwig Bemelmans in style. Waugh proba- 
bly enjoyed writing it, but he makes his very 
serious point: that if the current tendencies 
toward state control are pushed to their 
logical conclusion, the destruction of indi- 
vidual living is rapidly approaching. 
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Forty-third Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California 
November 26-28, 1953 


CONVENTION THEME: TURN EAST, TURN WEST 


PROGRAM 
* 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 9:30 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00 A.m.-5:00 P.M. 


REGISTRATION, 5:00-8:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 7:30 P.M. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
ConTINuouS ExHtBiT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 
REGISTRATION, 8:00 A.m.—10:00 P.M. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD oF Directors, 9:00 A.m.—3:00 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors) 


ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING, 3:15-4:30 P.M. 
GENERAL SEssion, 8:00-10:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Blanche Trezevant, Florida State University; Second Vice-President 
President’s address—Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College 

A Literary Pilgrimage—Leslie Lindou, Colorado State College of Education 
Literature, Science, and Industry—Henry Alonzo Myers, Cornell University 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
Group CONFERENCES, 9:15-10:25 a.m. 


Theme: ‘TURN EAST, TURN WEST”’ FOR INTELLECTUAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL STIMULATION 
I. From Supervisors and Co-ordinators—Progress in Curriculum Planning 


Presiding, Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles Public Schools 
In Seattle—Edna L. Sterling, Seattle Public Schools 
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In Georgia—Bernice Freeman, Troup County Schools, La Grange, Georgia 
In Denver—Robert Page, South High School, Denver 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group A) 


II. From Those Who Train Teachers—A Broad Basis for Training 
Teachers of English 


Presiding, Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Panel Members: 
Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota; Lauren L. Brink, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Margarete Teer, Louisiana State University; Paul Witty, Northwestern University 
(Topic Pursued in Discussion Group B) 


IIT. From Experimentation with Various Types of Curriculum Organization 
English in Integrated Programs 


Presiding, Henry Meckel, San Jose State College 
The English Teacher’s Role in Core Programs—Sam Goldberg, New York City Schools 
Preparation and Training for Core Teaching—Peter Donchian, Wayne University 
An Administrator Appraises Integrated Programs—Gertrud Addison, Los Angeles Public 
Schools 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group C) 


IV. From Faculty-wide Co-operation—Language Arts in the All-School Program 


Presiding, Edna Jones, Redondo Union High School, Redondo Beach 

Reading—Constance McCullough, San Francisco State College 

Writing—Elizabeth Rose, New York University 

Speaking and Listening—Eula P. Mohle, Milby High School, Houston 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group D) 


V. From the Elementary Committee of the Council’s Commission on the English 
Curriculum—Co-operative Planning of the Language Arts Program 


Presiding, Helen Heffernan, California State Department of Education 


Panel chairman, Helen Mackintosh, United States Office of Education; Associate Director 
of the Commission on the English Curriculum 


Panel members: 
Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools; Mildred Dawson, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina; Elizabeth Guilfoile, Cincinnati Public Schools; Grace 
Rawlings, Baltimore Public Schools; Ruth Strickland, Indiana University 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group E) 


VI. From the Secondary Committee of the Council’s Commission on the English 
Curriculum—Em phases in Volume III, “The English Language Arts 
in the Secondary Schools” 


Presiding, Mark Neville, Chicago Latin School 


Panel chairman, Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Public Schools; Associate Director of the 
Curriculum Commission 
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Panel members: 
Dorothea Fry, John Muir College, Pasadena; M. Agnella Gunn, Boston University; Lou 
LaBrant, Atlanta University, First Vice-President of the Council; Helen Olson, Queen 
Anne High School, Seattle; Marion Sheridan, Hillhouse High School, New Haven 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Groups F, I, J, and K) 


VII. From Recent Research in English—Impblications for College Teachers of English 
Presiding, Porter Perrin, University of Washington 
The University of California Student Prose Project: Conclusions and Recommendations— 
Benjamin Lehman, University of California, Berkeley 


Discussion leader, John Gerber, University of Iowa 
(Related topics of interest pursued in Discussion Group G) 


VIII. From the World of Language as Art—Personal Values of Language 


Presiding, Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo Union High School, Redondo Beach; General Chair- 
man, Los Angeles Committee on Arrangements 

Storytelling, the Earliest of the Arts—Mabel Rice, Whittier College 

Personal Development through Creative Writing—Grant Redford, University of Washing- 
ton 

Adolescents Seek Self-expression through Dramatics—Jim Collins, McCallum High School, 
Austin, Texas 

The Theater’s Contribution to Youth—Ralph Freud, University of California, Los Angeles 

(Social values of language discussed in Section H; folklore, in Section L) 


Discussion Groups, 10:30 a.m.—12:00 m. 
A. How Can Supervisors and Teachers Work Together Effectively? 
Discussion leader, Arno Jewett, United States Office of Education 


Discussants: 


Don Anderson, Parker School, Oakland; David Bishop, Louisville Public Schools; Alice 
Fuller Dunham, Tucson Public Schools; Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland Public Schools; 
Helen I. Hanlon, Detroit Public Schools; Vincent Leonard, San Francisco Public 
Schools; Elizabeth Noel, Yolo County Schools, Woodland, California; W. C. Sorenson, 
Idaho State Department of Education; Marion Zollinger, Portland, Oregon, Public 
Schools 


Recorder, Barbara Hartsig, Orange County Schools, Santa Ana 
B. How Should Today’s Teacher of Language Arts Be Trained? 


Discussion leader, Margaret Hannon, Los Angeles Public Schools 
Discussants: 


George N. Dove, East Tennessee State College; Donald Emery, University of Washing- 
ton; Anna Bose Hart, Brigham Young University; Leland Jacobs, Ohio State University; 
John Searles, University of Wisconsin; William Sutton, Ball State Teachers College 


Recorder, Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt School, Michigan State Normal College 


C. How Can Personal Reading and Writing Be Incorporated in Core Programs? 


Discussion leader, Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High School 
Discussants: 


Aggie Boyett, Durant High School, Oklahoma City; Don Cline, Gompers Junior High 
School, Los Angeles; Frances Fusselman, San Francisco Public Schools; Rosemary 
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Green, Philadelphia Public Schools; James Gulick, San Rafael High School; Helen Rand 
Miller, Northern Illinois State Teachers College; Lucille Ramsey, Carr Junior High 
School, Orange, Texas; Ruth Wang, Nathan Eckstein Junior High School, Seattle 


Recorder, Alice Grant, Frankfort Community High School, West Frankfort, Illinois 


D. How Can We Make the Language Arts Function throughout the School Day? 

Discussion leader, John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 

Discussants: 
Freeman Ambrose, Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles; Dale Carpenter, Los 
Angeles Public Schools; Ruth Chapman, Simsboro, Louisiana, High School; Helen 
Stoete Grayum, University of Washington; Elaine Lewis Morrel, Austin High School, 
E] Paso; Ruth Stephenson Norman, Grant High School, Charleston, West Virginia; 
Adeline Richardson, Marshall High School, Los Angeles; James Squire, Technical High 
School, Oakland; Mabel Walker, Granite High School, Salt Lake City 

Recorder, Isabel Lund, Terrebonne High School, Houma, Louisiana 


E. What Are Promising Practices in Language Arts, Elementary Level? 
Discussion leader, Grace Dreier, Los Angeles County Schools 
Discussants: 
Naomi Chase, University of Minnesota; Gladys W. DeVoss, Glendale, California; 
Marion Edman, Wayne University; Neva Hageman, Long Beach Public Schools; Elsie 
D. Hammond, Brentwood School, Los Angeles; Mabel Jorgensen, Kettleman Elemen- 
tary School, Kettleman City, California; Bernard Lonsdale, California State Department 
of Education 


Recorder, Elsie Ettinger, City Terrace School, Los Angeles 


F. Can Volume III, “The English Language Arts in the Secondary School,” 
Be Translated into Practice? 


Discussion leader, Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota; Director, Commission on the 
English Curriculum 

Discussants: 
Zula Ballew, Gradley, California, High School; Virginia Chappell, Berkeley, California; 
Gunnar Horn, Benson High School, Omaha, Nebraska; Verna Hoyman, Illinois State 
Normal University; John Hunter, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas; Ethel 
M. Keahey, Dallas Independent School District; Isabelle Kincheloe, Chicago Teachers 
College; Elizabeth Mitchell, Senior High School, Niagara Falls; Norman Naas, Pacific 
Grove, California, Union High School; Hilda Taba, San Francisco State College 


Recorder, Bernice Dahl, Edison Technical School, Seattle 


G. What Are Important Responsibilities of the College English Department? 
(Planned by the Chairman of the College Section) 


Presiding, Barriss Mills, Purdue University; Chairman of the College Section 

Preparing the High School English Teacher—Catharine Bullard, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education 

Writing Facility in All Fields—Gordon W. Clarke, Eastern Oregon College of Education 

Literature for Everybody—John R. Adams, San Diego State College 

Guarding the Humanities—Rev. Maurice S. Rigley, C.S.C., University of Portland 

Preparing the College English Teacher—James A. Work, Indiana University 

Recorder, James H. Mason, Indian Springs Schools, Helena Alabama 


Section Business Meeting 
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H. How Shall We Teach Language Competence for Group Living? 
Discussion leader, Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago 


Fifteen-minule talks to develop points of view: 
Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia University; John Caffrey, Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City, California 

Discussants: 
Richard Alm, University of Hawaii; Jeannette Brand, Devilbiss High School, Toledo; 
Mildred Gamero, Overland Avenue School, Los Angeles; Margaret Heaton, Lowell High 
School, San Francisco; Hattie Morrell, Logan, Utah, High School; Elise Reid, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Recorder, E. Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara High School 


I. What Are Some of the Most Effective Ways of Individualizing Instruction 
in the Language Arts? 

Discussion leader, Paul Farmer, Atlanta Public Schools 

Discussants: 
Alice Andre, Hamilton High School, Los Angeles; Irene Barsotti, San Francisco Public 
Schools; William Herron, West Side High School, Newark; Frank Jacobson, Monterey 
City Schools; Albert Ketzhaber, University of Kansas; Richard Lander, Lake Washing- 
ton High School, Kirkland, Washington; Dorothy Petitt, McClymonds High School, 
Oakland; Margaret Ryan, University of California, Berkeley; Vincent Sullivan, Atlantic 
City High School 

Recorder, Mildred McFarland, Cody, Wyoming, High School 


J. What Are Effective Classroom Uses of Mass Media? 
Discussion leader, Alfred Grommon, Leland Stanford University 


Discussants: 
Ida Grace Alexander, Columbia High School, Maplewood, New Jersey; William D. 
Boutwell, Scholastic Magazine, New York City; Genevieve Downs, Jacob Reis High 
School, Los Angeles; Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School; Kathryn 
Norwood Hearn, Delaware Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio; Jean Hoard, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison; Martin Kallich, South Dakota State College, Brookings; Carlton 
Larrabee, Fresno State College; Claude Wilson, Edison Technical High School, Seattle; 
Dick Worthen, East Contra Costa Junior College 

Recorder, Pansye Powell, East High School, Salt Lake City 


K. What Steps Are Necessary for Successful Unit Teaching of the Language Arts? 


Discussion leader, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor, the English Journal; Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Council 

Introductory forum members: 
Leonard Manheim, Andrew Jackson High School, New York; Frances Erickson, Ballard 
High School, Seattle; Charles Willard, Southern Illinois University; James T. Nardin, 
Colorado State College of Education 

Discussants: 
Bernice Carpenter, Monrovia Duarte High School, Monrovia, California; Edith Garin, 
George Washington High School, San Francisco 

Recorder, Charlotte Lewis, Ruston, Louisiana, High School 
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L. What Are Effective Uses of Folklore in the Secondary Schools? 
(Planned by the Committee on Folklore) 


Presiding, Hector Lee, Chico State College; Chairman of the Committee on the Use of 
Folklore in School 


Consultants: 


Wayland D. Hand, University of California, Los Angeles; Austin Fife, Occidental Col- 
lege; James Tidwell, San Diego State College 
Discussants: 


John Donald Deliz, Hawthorne, California, Intermediate School; Eugene Dow, 

Hamilton High School, Los Angeles; Louis McLean, Hollenbeck Junior High School, 

Los Angeles; Geraldine Rodman, Manhattan Beach, California, High School 
LUNCHEON SEssIons, 12:30 p.m. 


1. Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers in Elementary 
and High Schools 
Presiding, Mabel Rice, Whittier College 


Speaker, Doris Gates, author of Blue Willow, Sensible Kate, etc. 


2. Conference on College Composition and Communication 


Presiding, T. A. Barnhart, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; Associate Chair- 
man of the Conference 


Annual Business Meeting 


Panel discussion, Freshman Texts in the Light of Linguistics: Harold B. Allen, University 


of Minnesota, Chairman; William Matthews, University of California, Los Angeles; 
L. M. Meyers, Arizona State College; Paul Roberts, San Jose State College 


3. National Association of Journalism Directors 
(Speakers to be announced later) 


AFTERNOON CONFERENCES, 2:30-4:00 P.M. 
Theme: VISTAS OF THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN AMERICA 


1. The Impact of Literature—Emphasizing the Broader Purposes 


Presiding, Thomas C. Pollock, New York University 

Literature for Personal Development—G. Robert Carlsen, University of Texas 
Literature for Social Development—Dwight L. Burton, Florida State University 
Literature for an Ordered Perspective—Walter Loban, University of California, Berkeley 


2. English as a Second Language 
(Planned by the Committee on English as a Second Language) 


Presiding, Pauline Rojas, Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Committee 
Chairman 


Topic: Linguistic Principles and Problems Related to Teaching English and Other Modern 
Languages 


3. The World Literature Course—Its Scope and Its Limits 
(Planned by the Committee on World Literature) 
Presiding, Horst Frenz, University of Indiana, Committee Chairman 
(See next page) 
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Discussants: 
D. J. Holwerda, University of Southern California; W. F. Jacob, Idaho State College; 
Willis D. Jacobs, University of New Mexico; Charlton G. Laird, University of Nevada; 
Kenneth Oliver, Occidental College 


4. Views on English Grammar 
Presiding, Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools 
New Light on English Grammar—Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan 
Using Grammar Effectively in College Composition—Robert M. Gorrell, University of 
Nevada 
Grammar in the Elementary and the Secondary Schools—Robert C. Pooley, University of 
Wisconsin 


5. Authors, Publishers, and Teachers 
(Planned by the Director of Publications) 


Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Newark News; NCTE Director of Publications 
The Role of the Paper-bound Book—Richard J. Crohn, New American Library 
Report of the NCTE Committee on Censorship—William R. Wood, United States Office of 
Education 
Tour OF HUNTINGTON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 2:30 P.M. 
SPECIAL TELEVISION AND Rapio Stupio Tour, 4:15 p.m. 
ANNUAL DINNER, 7:00 P.M. 


Toastmaster, Lou LaBrant, Atlanta University; First Vice-President 


Speakers, Dore Schary, Vice President and Chief of Production, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; 
Frieda B. Hennock, Federal Communications Commission 


* 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES AND FOR OFFICERS 
oF AFFILIATES, 8:00 A.M. 


SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30-11:45 A.M, 


1. Elementary Section 
Topic: PUTTING THE CURRICULUM COMMISSION REPORT TO WORK 


Presiding, Mildred A. Dawson, Boone, North Carolina; Chairman of Elementary Section 

The Elementary Language Arts Program as Envisioned by the Curriculum Commission— 
Dora V. Smith, Director of the Commission 

The Potential Contribution of Television, Radio, and Other Mass Media to the Language 
Arts Program—David H. Russell, University of California 

Group discussion: Implementing a Modern Language Arts Program 


Panel members: 
Veda L. Bear, Denver Public Schools; Grace Rawlings, Baltimore Public Schools; Vir- 
ginia Reid, Oakland Public Schools; Ruth Strickland, Indiana University; Mildred 
Swearingen, Florida State University; Marion Zollinger, Portland Public Schools 


Business Meeting 
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2. High School Section 
Topic: THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TV AGE 


Presiding, Leon C. Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey; Chair- 
man of the High School Section 

What Is the High School Teacher of English Doing about Television?—Stuart Stengel, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 

What’s Happening to Reading?—Doris Ryder Watts, Long Beach Public Library 

Will Semantics Help?—Richard Corbin, Peekskill High School, New York; NCTE Director 
Representing the High School Section 

The English Language Arts, Volume III, for High Schools—Angela M. Broening, Baltimore 
Public Schools; Associate Director of the Commission on the English Curriculum 

Discussion leader, Harold Huseby, Lincoln High School, Seattle; Member of the High 
School Section Committee 

Discussants: 
Bernice Freeman, Troup County Schools, La Grange, Georgia; J. N. Hook, University 
of Illinois; Marjorie J. McGilvrey, Mountain View, California, High School; Eula P. 
Mohle, Milby High School, Houston; A. John Pollett, Lincoln High School, Seattle 


Business Session 


3. College Section 


Topic: THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH MAJOR 


Presiding, C. R. McClure, Oregon College of Education 
The Current Status of the English Major: Functions and Problems—Harlan W. Hamilton, 


Western Reserve University 

- Should the English Major Be a Cafeteria2—Thomas C. Pollock, New York University 

Making the English Major More Effective and Attractive—Richard L. Greene, California 
Institute of Technology 

Questions and Discussion 


(The College Section business meeting will be held in conjunction with the Friday morn- 
ing session on ‘Responsibilities of the College English Department.”) 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. 
Presiding, Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, President of the Council 


Shakespeare in Action—Margery Baley, Stanford University 
More Light than Heat—Richard Armour, Scripps College 
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Proposed Amendments to 


I. ACCORDANCE with Article XI of the 
Council constitution, the Executive Com- 
mittee has authorized the submission of the 
following proposed amendments, to be 
voted upon at the Annual Business Meeting 
on Thanksgiving afternoon in Los Angeles: 


1. To amend paragraph 2 of Article VII by 
substituting “January 15” for “December 15” 
and “March” for “February”; and paragraph 3 
of Article VII by substituting “for presentation 
on the printed ballots” for “for publication in 
the May issue of the appropriate journal.” 


Reason: Section nominating committees 
are unable to meet, because they are not 
elected until the last morning of the conven- 
tion, and the present rule does not give suf- 
ficient time for them to reach agreement by 
mail and to get consent of the candidates 
whom they wish to put forward. The oppor- 
tunity to make a nomination by petition has 
never been exercised, so that the earlier 
dates are practically unnecessary. 


2. In paragraph 1 of Article VI, (A) to delete 
“and in an Executive Committee”; and (B) to 
add “The Executive Committee shall conduct 
the business of the Council subject to the direc- 
tions of the Board of Directors.” 


Reason: The present wording might raise 
a doubt of the superior authority of the 
Board of Directors. No conflict of authority 
has ever arisen. (The Board is, of course, 
subject to the actions of the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. Paragraph 6 makes this quite 
clear.) 


the NCTE Constitution 


3. (A) To Amend paragraph 8 of Article VI 
by deleting ‘and a secretary-treasurer” and 
adding “and” before “‘second vice-president.” 

(B) To amend paragraph 9 of Article VI by 
deleting ‘‘one for secretary-treasurer”’; on line 7 
by adding “Executive’’ before “Secretary”; and 
on line 14 by substituting “Executive Secre- 
tary” for “Secretary-Treasurer.”’ 

(C) To amend Article VI by deleting para- 
graph 12. 


Reason: If the Executive Secretary is to 
handle the Council money and to attend the 
meetings of the Executive Committee, he 
may perform all the functions now per- 
formed by the Secretary-Treasurer. Reduc- 
ing the number of members of the Executive 
Committee will reduce the expense of its 
meetings, especially the customary one in 
February. Actions of the Executive Com- 
mittee are usually unanimous, and no im- 
portant action has ever been taken with 
more than two dissenting votes. 


4. To amend the By-Laws by adding “The 
Executive Committee shall employ an executive 
secretary who shall perform the functions of 
secretary and treasurer, and such duties as the 
Executive Committee may designate.” 


Reason; Last year the Executive Commit- 
tee asked the Board of Directors that it be 
given authority to make such an appoint- 
ment. The Board unanimously approved. 
The amendment gives the arrangement per- 
manent status and makes the appointment 
mandatory. 


NCTE Convention Hotel 


The convention will be housed in the new Hotel Statler, the most modern large hotel in 
the country and one of the finest in the world. Single-room rates range from $6.50 to $14.00; 
double, from $9.00 to $16.00. Address Mr. Tom O’Hara, Hotel Statler, 930 Wilshire Boule- 


vard, Los Angeles, California. 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


LOVE IS A BRIDGE. By Charles Bracelen 
Flood. Houghton. $3.75. Awarded a Hough- 
ton Mifflin Literary Fellowship. A mature book 
for a twenty-three-year-old author. Mr. Flood 
writes about life in Back Bay, New York, Long 
Island, Harvard, and Europe as he has known 
them. The story opens with a man who has been 
divorced for fourteen years calling upon his 
first wife and son. But much has happened in 
those fourteen years. By flashback we learn 
about the first marriage. Very interesting study 
of human nature. 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI. By James 
Michener. Random. $2.50. A short novel about 
the navy jet flyers who drop bombs in Korea 
and return (or try to) to a carrier in the Korean 
seas. The tale is exciting and deeply felt. The 
commander lost two sons; he tells a pilot that 
free men have always had to fight the wrong war 
in the wrong place. “Everyone has his bridges.” 
(Are the American people thoughtless and in- 
different?) But the bridges at Toko-ri must be 
bombed—supplies pass, guns are massed there. 
“Society is held together by the efforts and sac- 
rifices of the few,” the admiral tells a resentful 
pilot who is sent to bomb the bridges of Toko-ri. 


TIME AND TIME AGAIN. By James Hilton. 
Little, Brown. $3.75. Time: 1900 to the present. 
Setting: Paris, London, the United States, 
South America. Charles Anderson, an English 
diplomat and son of an odd aristocratic father, 
fell in love with a Cockney girl at seventeen, but 
married properly later. He was highly respected 
at various embassies—but he was sometimes 
called “Stuffy.’’ Quite a picture of a man’s life: 
full of incident, picturesque background. Long. 


THE SCRIBNER TREASURY: 22 CLASSIC 
TALES. Introduction and notes by G. E. Hop- 
kins. Scribner’s. $5.00. Nineteen of these 
stories were published as individual volumes, 
and few readers will fail to find among them an 
old favorite—The Lady or the Tiger, The Per- 
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fect Tribute, The Master of the Inn, and others. 
The first in the list, by George W. Cable, was 
published in 1881; the last, by Sir James Barrie, 
in 1932. Each story is preceded by a sketch of 
the author and comments. Comments in the 
Introduction are interesting: Authors and read- 
ers “believed in standards of behavior . . . they 
were assured that literature, to have meaning 
must offer not only a slice of life but a criticism 
of it.” 


WILDERNESS PASSAGE. By Forrester Blake. 
Random. $3.50 Americana: historical, adven- 
turous, and romantic. The mountain men and 
the Indian were passing; Mormon and covered- 
wagon-Oregon-trail pioneers were clashing. 
Wonderful and awe-inspiring pictures of the wil- 
derness of the Idaho-Utah country. Humanity 
at its bravest, shrewdest, and perhaps most 
cruel. End maps. 


THE FAIR BRIDE. By Bruce Marshall. 
Houghton. $3.00. By the author of The World, 
the Flesh, and Father Smith. Time: the late civil 
war in Spain. Don Arturo, disillusioned and 
horor-stricken, denied his priesthood and even 
for a time worked with Communists. Eventually 
he endured torture for his faith. This is a brutal 
story of agony of mind, spirit, and body, but 
compassion for fellow-man wins in the end. Not 
easy or pleasant reading, but poignant and 
inspiring. 


THE HEART OF THE FAMILY. By Eliza- 
beth Goudge. Coward-McCann. $3.75. Readers of 
Miss Goudge will remember the Eliot family of 
whom she writes in this novel. It includes four 
generations and an Austrian refugee who be- 
comes one of them and loses his bitterness and 
hatred of mankind through sharing their lives. 
They meet troubles and sorrow and death, but 
there is a happy ending. The author says there 
is too much tragedy today, we must escape, and 
so she writes books that end happily. 
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THE MAN IN THE QUEUE. By Josephine 
Tey. Macmillan. $2.75. Suddenly, in the queue 
standing in line for London’s favorite musical, a 
man sank to his knees with a silver dagger 
buried in his body. This novel, Miss Tey’s first 
mystery-detective story, was published twenty- 
five years ago. Later books have been equally 
popular. She ranks as one of the greatest modern 
mystery writers. 


COME, MY BELOVED. By Pearl Buck. John 
Day. $3.75. The scene is India and the picture 
of the country is vivid and beautiful. When rich 
David MacArd’s wife died he took his young son 
to India determined to devote his life to good 
works. He established in America a school for 
missionaries but rebelled when his son later be- 
came a missionary. In time his son’s daughter 
embraced the cause of the Indians. As we expect 
of Miss Buck, her study of the people is warm 
and noble. The younger David and his daughter 
serve the people, lodge among them. The ending 
may be controversial. 


BEYOND THIS PLACE. By A. J. Cronin. 
Little, Brown. $3.75. By the British author of 
Hatter’s Castle. Paul Burges, twenty-one, devot- 
ed to his “widowed” mother, has cause to pro- 
duce his birth certificate. He learns that his 
father is in prison. Paul tries to rescue his father, 
and a lengthy tale of the first murder trial and a 
reopening of the case follows. An attack upon 
English courts and trial by jury; long, rather 
artificial, but earnest and intense. 


THE TRAIN IN THE MEADOW. By Robert 
Nathan. Knopf. $2.75. Nathan has again written 
a tale of fantasy, satire, and sentiment. A train 
bearing refugees stops near the border of some 
country. The people of all ages must produce 
their passports. In the meantime, they gather 
around bonfires and tell their stories. Perhaps 
each reader must interpret. A smooth and easy 
style. 


FATHER, DEAR FATHER. By Ludwig 
Bemelmans. Viking. $3.50. Bemelmans and his 
thirteen-year-old daughter took a leisurely 
European trip A few hours before they em- 
barked, father found that daughter planned to 
take a poodle (a friend had given it to her re- 
cently) with them. They had a grand time. 
Many characters, many experiences; satire, hu- 
morous and shrewd. A hammock should grace 
the jacket. Amusingly grotesque illustrations. 
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THE HOUSE OF MOREYS. By Phyllis Bent- 
ley. Macmillan. $3.50. The Moreys were mill 
people of Yorkshire. The story opens with the 
late 1700’s. It covers several generations and is 
told by a woman born and married to a Morey. 
There are many frustrations, unhappy mar- 
riages, illegitimate children, violence, and 
secrets—a formidable family. A gypsy servant 
plays an important role. The many strands are 
cleverly and clearly woven into a vigorous fami- 
ly history. 


THE CHAIN IN THE HEART. By Hubert 
Creekmore. Random. $3.75. The Murchisons 
were born into slavery, and their descendants 
slowly emerged into personal freedom. By 1900 
the children saw injustices in the life their par- 
ents had accepted. The story pictures three gen- 
erations. The characters seem very real. Pas- 
sion, tensions, violence, and sex are symbols of 
strife for spiritual freedom. Long; a great prob- 
lem tenderly developed. Good. 


THE SINGER NOT THE SONG. By Audrey 
Erskine Lindop. Appleton. $3.75. A remarkable 
story, laid in Mexico, of a feud (if we may so 
call it) between a faithful, courageous priest and 
the town’s bandit, Malo. Malo would destroy 
the priest and his influence. Father Keogh would 
save and convert the bandit. Malo stops at 
nothing; he makes clever use of the affection and 
respect of a young girl in his determination to 
ruin and drive away the priest. Many charac- 
ters, much action—Mexican atmosphere. Long. 
High tension, crime. 


THE DRAGON AND THE UNICORN. By 
Kenneth Rexroth. New Directions. $3.00 This 
long narrative poem describes the author’s year- 
long journey through Europe but apparently 
was written for the incidental ideas it expresses. 
The author’s preface describes his philosophy as 
idealist anarchism. Too sexy in spots to be rec- 
ommended to youth. 


DISCOVERY NO. 1. Edited by John W. Al- 
dridge and Vance Bourjaily. Pocket Books. Pp. 
288. $0.35. The first issue of a semiannual liter- 
ary magazine whose editors aim to give good 
writing a chance without considering supposed 
public taste. The stories which fill most of the 
book are largely psychological studies, several of 
them reflecting experiences in our services 
abroad. 
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HENRY JAMES: SELECTED FICTION. 
Edited by Leon Edel. (“New American Edition, 
Everyman’s Library.’’) Dutton. Pp. 609. $1.65. 
Daisy Miller, Washington Square, The Aspern 
Papers, The Pupil, and The Beast in the Jungle 
with James’s prefaces and/or passages from his 
notebooks; and The Jolly Corner, and The Art 
of Fiction. The editor’s note on each selection is 
brief. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT FOLKTALES. 4r- 
ranged and edited by James R. Foster. Harper. 
$3.95. Some ninety tales, chiefly of the super- 
natural or magical, selected impartially from the 
folklore of European countries; few of them 
from the familiar Grimm and Jacobs. Many of 
them are in old versions, with antique styles. A 
few are abridged but not otherwise altered. 


THE CITY. By Julius Horwitz. World Publish- 
ing Co., Cleveland. Nineteen realistic short 
stories presenting characters and atmosphere in 
New York City, with little plot. They might be 
called stories of social protest—sympathetic, 
grim but not bitter—although no person or 
group is protested against. 


TIME OUT FOR GINGER. By Ronald Alex- 
ander. Dramatists Play Service. $2.25. A Broad- 
way hit comedy. An excitable father, three teen- 
age daughters, and a more sane mother are used 
for satire. Praised by the critics. Entertaining, 
and not without ideas, but not great. 


THE PLANE AND THE SHADOW. By Nor- 
man Rosten. Bookman Associates. $2.75. The 
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title item is a dramatic piece of twenty pages, 
mixed free verse and prose. It is somber, as are 
all the rest—lyrics, chiefly of social protest. Oc- 
casionally, as in the effective ‘The Quarry at 
Cape Ann,” the author sounds a note of hopeful 
courage in the face of a difficult world. 


Reprints 


FLATLAND. By Edwin A. Abbott. Dover Pub- 
lications. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.25. This satiri- 
cal romance, published seventy years ago and 
carried through five editions, hits at human pro- 
vincialism by depicting a country of only two di- 
mensions, in which one who visits spaceland and 
reports a third dimension is persecuted. 


ANTIC HAY. By Aldous Huxley. Bantam. 
$0.25. 


MOUNTAIN MEADOW. By John Buchan. 
Bantam. $0.25. 


AND RIDE A TIGER. By Robert Wilder. 
(“Bantam Giant.’’) Bantam. $0.35. 


ROCK BOTTOM. By Earl Conrad. Bantam. 
$0.25. 


THE LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN. By Zane 
Grey. Pennant. $0.25. 


THE KING’S CAVALIER. By Samuel Shella- 
barger. (“Bantam Giant.”) Bantam. $0.35. 


MELISSA. By Taylor Caldwell. (“Bantam 
Giant.’”’) Bantam. $0.35. 


Nonfiction 


INTRODUCING ASIA. By Lawrence H. Bat- 
tistini. John Day. $3.75. “Thousands of years of 
history, one-third of the earth’s area, more than 
half its population—such is the scope of this 
compact, objective, readable account of the 
Asian countries” (jacket). Several chapters are 
devoted to China, Japan (including the occupa- 
tion), the Korean War, and India; one to Asia 
and the future. Emphasis on contemporary 
period. Thirteen maps. 


CAVES OF ADVENTURE. By Haroun 
Tazieffe. Harper. $3.00. An interesting account 
of the French expedition which discovered and 
explored a network of caves 2,000 feet under- 
ground in the Pyrenees. Enormous in size, they 


could contain cathedrals and do contain a great 
underground river. Importance is attached to 
this river—the possibilities of irrigation and 
electric power. Emphasis is laid upon the beau- 
ty, the minute fauna, the underground museums 
with relics of primitive man. The exploration 
was a tremendous task. Comparable to The Sea 
around Us. 


LADY WITH A SPEAR. By Eugenie Clark. 
Harper. $3.50. Dr. Clark is a highly trained sci- 
entist. In her first chapter, “Getting Acquainted 
with Fish,” she writes of her youth and how she 
became interested in fish. With spear and under- 
water mask she has studied underseas rare fish, 
sharks, corals, sponges, and sea creatures in the 
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Pacific, Atlantic, the Red Sea, and many tropi- 
cal waters. These are described as very beauti- 
ful. Maps and unique illustrations. A fitting suc- 
cessor to The Sea around Us. The author’s 
mother is Japanese. Book-of-the-Month, sum- 
mer. 


THE SEVENTH SENSE. By Kenneth Roberts. 
Doubleday. $4.00. Many things have made us 
more conscious of drought, irrigation, and water 
these days. Perhaps, too, the unusual, the folk 
tale, and faith in fantasy hold our interest. Many 
readers will remember Henry Gross and His 
Dowsing Rod. It aroused ridicule and skepti- 
cism, but this method of finding water is accept- 
ed by some people as successful. This book is a 
followup of the first and it is at least amusing 
and, to some, plausible. The author believes the 
dowsing rod is valuable to man. 


HORN OF THE HUNTER. By Robert C. 
Ruark. Doubleday. $5.95. A record of big-game 
hunting in Africa. The author was accompanied 
by his wife, who bore with him the dangers, 
hardships, and pleasures. Excellent and inform- 
ative descriptions of flora and fauna. For 
people who like to read of savages, dangerous 
animals, hunting, and the beauties of nature, 
this is a very real treat. Photographs and deco- 
rations. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE. By Nathan Ausubel. Crown. $5.00. 
The history of the Jews from Old Testament 
days to the present. One thousand pictures and 
commentary. 83’ X 12”. Interesting and in- 
formative. 


THE SEA-HUNTERS: THE GREAT AGE 
OF WHALING. By Edouard A. Stackpole. Lip- 
pincott. Pp. 510. $7.50. The New England 
whalemen during two centuries, 1635-1835, 
their contributions to history, geography, and 
economy—incidentally, to poetry, adventure, 
and literature. A chapter is devoted to the dis- 
covery of Antarctica by Christopher Burdick; 
there are many details of discoveries in the 
Pacific. Many historical characters are men- 
tioned, with personal narratives of great cap- 
tains, including Captain Swain, who killed 
“with his lance pole 52 albatross”; the seamen 
voted them “excellent good meat.”’ Illustrated. 


A HISTORY OF FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT. By Julia S. Berrall. Crowell. $6.50. 
This beautiful book displays the historical back- 
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ground of the use of flowers in the art, pottery, 
and sculpture of ancient and Victorian days in 
various countries. Medieval Europe and the 
Italian Renaissance have a chapter, as do Dutch 
and Flemish flower paintings, and China, Japan, 
and Colonial America. Of particular interest are 
vases and the use of twigs, driftwood, seed pods. 
This is much more than a book of flower ar- 
rangement. Beautifully illustrated. Very stimu- 
lating and suggestive. 


ICEBOUND SUMMER. By Sally Carrighan. 
Knopf. $3.95. The author has spent three years 
in northern Alaska with the Eskimos, whom she 
admires. She writes intimately and poetically of 
the change of seasons and of the animals, birds, 
and fish that hibernate or migrate. She tells a 
fascinating story of the lemmings and their wild 
trek that in certain years leads to suicide. Very 
dramatic is the story of migrating herds of wal- 
rus and the almost human white whale (Mel- 
ville?). Map and beautiful illustrations. 


PERSIAN ADVENTURE. By Anne Sinclair 
Mehdevi. Knopf. $3.45. The author, a news- 
paper woman from Wichita, married a Persian 
living in Greenwich Village. Six years later, 
leaving three children with her parents, they 
went to Iran. She writes a very intimate, per- 
sonal story. Her husband’s family was related to 
powerful and important people, and they 
seemed to live largely in one household, to eat 
and drink and talk in crowds. The author and 
(in this country) husband were remarried but no 
great show was staged. At the close of the book 
they are still in the Middle Ages—in Iran. The 
children? 


REBELS AND ANCESTORS: THE AMERI- 
CAN NOVEL, 1890-1915. By Maxwell Geis- 
mar. Houghton. $4.50. This third of the five vol- 
umes of “The Novel in America”’ reports criti- 
cally, in considerable detail, the work of Frank 
Norris, Stephen Crane, Jack London, Ellen 
Glasgow, and Theodore Dreiser—alike in their 
pioneering realism but quite diverse in back- 
ground, personality, and outlook. Informative, 
interpretive, and comprehensible even by one 
who has read few of the books discussed. 


LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 
Selected and edited by Howard Mumford Jones 
with Walter B. Rideout. Little, Brown. Pp. 479. 
$6.00. The selection was made on the basis of 
revelations of (1) Anderson’s own methods and 
purpose, (2) his special sense of the place of the 
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writer in America, (3) the nature and psycholo- 
gy of art, and (4) Anderson’s relationships with 
other writers and artists. The reader feels him- 
self in contact with a tremendously earnest, 
sensitive, impetuous man. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF D. H. LAW- 
RENCE. Edited by Frederick J. Hoffman and 
Harry T. Moore. University of Oklahoma Press. 
$4.00. The editors have collected what they 
think are the best essays on the writing—not the 
life—of D. H. Lawrence, by Sigrid Undset, Al- 
dous Huxley, James Thurber, T. S. Eliot, et al. 
The eighteen selections walk pretty well around 
the whole of Lawrence. 


THE FINER TONE: KEATS’ MAJOR 
POEMS. By Earl R. Wasserman. Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $4.00. Examinations of “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn,” “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” “Lamia,” and “Ode 
to a Nightingale”’ fill the whole book. Detailed 
syntactical, semantic, and structural analysis, 
and resort to whatever else we know of Keats’s 
thought and feeling from his letters and other 
poems are applied to each and result in some 
new interpretations. The fifty-page analysis of 
the “Grecian Urn” finds the antecedent of 
“that” in the penultimate line to be the whole 
sentence up to that point; the poem, then, is a 
glorification of art. 


DANTE’S DRAMA OF THE MIND: A 
MODERN READING OF THE PURGA- 
TORIO. By Francis Ferguson. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $4.00. The Purgatorio is less com- 
monly read than the Jnferno and the Paradiso, 
but Ferguson thinks it crucial for understanding 
the Divine Comedy as a whole. In it he finds 
revelation of Dante’s ethical purpose and of his 
consciousness of his own method in constructing 
the Comedy. The rehearsal of the narrative and 
the presentation (in Italian and English) of 
crucial stanzas should make it almost a “pony.” 


LIVING THEATRE. Edited by Alice Venesky 
Griffin. Twayne Publishers. Pp. 510. Prepared 
under the auspices of the American National 
Theatre and Academy, this anthology ap- 
proaches American drama by way of the great 
plays of the world. Oresteid (Agamemnon, The 
Libation-Bearers, and the Eumenides), Plau- 
tus’ Mostellaria, Everyman, Marlowe’s Faustus, 
Romeo and Juliet, The Misanthrope, Hedda 
Gabler, The Sea Gull, Maria Magdelina (Heb- 
bel), and The Madwoman of Chaillot are the im- 
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ports; Winterset, Awake and Sing, and Street 
Scene are the domestic productions. There are 
brief interpretative introductions for each of the 
nine units and a few discussion questions at the 
end of the book. 


CAMPUS GODS ON TRIAL. By Chad Walsh. 
Macmillan. Pp. 138. $2.50. The author, poet in 
residence and professor of English at Beloit 
College, has written three other religious books, 
one with a literary background. He argues 
quietly and without showing any sectarian lean- 
ing that only the one God of Christianity can 
combine all the partial revelations that appear 
in humanitarianism, scientism, “Progress,” and 
even communism. He addresses his argument to 
thinking, doubting college youth. 


LEARNING LAUGHTER. By Stephen Spen- 
der. Harcourt. Pp. 201. $3.50. It is the immi- 
grants in Israel that are slowly learning to relax 
into laughter. Spender accompanied a shipment 
of children from Marseilles to Haifa and then 
toured settlements where children from many 
countries live together. He is sympathetic but 
not uncritical. Sociology, rather than literature. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECH- 
ES: 1952-53. Edited by A. Craig Baird. (“Refer- 
ence Shelf Series.’’) H. W. Wilson. $1.75. Bark- 
ley, Bradley, Dulles, Eisenhower, Ford, Nixon, 
Stevenson, et al. 


Reprints 


GROWING UP IN NEW GUINEA By Mar- 
garet Mead (‘Mentor.’’) New American Li- 
brary. $0.35. 


THE STORY OF ERNIE PYLE. By Lee G. 
Miller. (“Bantam Giant.’’) Bantam. $0.35. 


Professional 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Issued by 
the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 186. $2.50. 


Published at about the same time as The 
English Language Arts, The Teaching of English 
merits close reading. The flexible program, 
agreeing in striking ways with the Council pub- 
lication, aims to promote intellectual and emo- 
tional growth—through communication: speak- 
ing, writing, reading, listening. Instruction— 
adapted to levels of growth, to individual abili- 
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ties and aptitudes—must win the good will of 
students. The report faces squarely controver- 
sial issues: grammar—emphasizing word order; 
language—encouraging spontaneity; writing— 
focusing on the practical, creative, and logical; 
speaking—demanding attention by all English 
teachers; literature—stressing drama and poet- 
ry. It weighs phonetics, choral reading, memory 
work, vocabulary, projects, “unseen passages,” 
literary essays, and novels. It motivates realis- 
tically by newspapers, magazines, ‘“‘occasions,”’ 
and all audio-visual aids. Activities, involving 
the interplay of phases of English, are more im- 
portant than labels. 

The Teaching of English considers students 
from eleven years of age in grammar schools and 
modern schools, which fail if ‘they ape Gram- 
mar Schools.” Many students leave at fifteen, 
the end of the fifth form. (Fewer than a third of 
the sixteen- to seventeen-year-old group in 
Britain attend school, according to figures such 
as those in Conant’s Education and Liberty.) 
Syllabuses for the sixth form and a discussion of 
examinations—both provocative—take up 
about a fourth of the book. 

Often the language is vivid: “Literature must 
not be made an excuse for pumping into the un- 


receptive heads of hostile children a relentless 
jet of facts, etymology ...,or topical allu- 


sions. . . 
English has a high place in England: “the 
centre of the school curriculum and of the artis- 
tic subjects in particular”; “one of the few 
school subjects in which the pupil is encouraged 
to undergo vicarious emotional experiences,” 
thereby enlarging his own emotional life. English 
is seen as a potent force in a democracy, of 
which “discussion and argument are its very 

life-blood.”’ 
Marion C. SHERIDAN 


James HILLHouse ScHoor 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


PLAY DIRECTION. By John E. Dietrich. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 484. $5.50. The associate di- 
rector of the University of Wisconsin Theater 
discusses the aesthetics, psychology, and me- 
chanics of the play, the actors, the stage, and 
the audience. He feels that success of the play, 
and of each actor, is the aim. (Success lies in af- 
fecting the audience as the playwright intend- 
ed.) Casting and all other issues are determined 
by that aim. 
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Pamphlets 


THE JUNIOR REVIEWERS CATALOG OF 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Ldit- 
ed by Jean Poindexter Colby and Alice W. Baily. 
Pp. 92. $0.75. Brief lists for various age levels, 
followed by lists on special topics, with grade 
level marked for each book. Annotated. 


CURRENT BOOKS: SENIOR BOOKLIST; 
CURRENT BOOKS: JUNIOR BOOKLIST. 
Edited by Esther Millett. Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass. Pp. 48 each. $0.35 
each. Chiefly books of 1952, classified partly by 
topics and partly by types. Annotated. Valuable 
for suggestion, but not to be used for recom- 
mendations without examination of the books 
themselves—certainly not in public schools. 


FARE FOR THE RELUCTANT READER. 
Compiled by Anita E. Dunn, Mabel E. Jackman, 
Bernice C. Bush, and J. Roy Newton. State Uni- 
versity of New York ColleSe for Teachers, Al- 
bany. Pp. 167. $1.00. A booklist arranged in 
three levels, Grades VII-VIII, [IX—X, and XI- 
XII. Within the grades, topical organization. 
Very brief annotations. 


STARRED BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. Edited by Peggy Melcher. Library 
Journal, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36. 
$0.50 cash, $1.00 billed. Seven hundred of the 
best children’s titles published in the last seven- 
teen years, annotated. Arranged by grade and 
then by subject—thirty-six pages for junior high 
school. 


GOOD READING FOR YOU: A LIST FOR 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. Board of Public Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. $0.50. Twenty-eight pages of titles— 
one to a line, without annotation—organized by 
topics, followed by alphabetic lists of authors 
and titles. 


USING GRAMMAR TO IMPROVE WRIT- 
ING. By Norman C. Stageberg and Ruth Good- 
rich. (“Educational Service Publications,” No. 
18.) Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Pp. 17. Statements of fifty-one grammatical 
ideas or principles, each with an improvement of ° 
writing which the authors think it aids. An ex- 
cellent starting point for the discussions of a 
committee not yet ready to adopt a really revo- 
lutionary program. No hint concerning the 
method of teaching the grammar, except that 
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all the exercises are in manipulation of sen- 
tences. 


CONFORMISTS, INFORMERS, OR FREE 
TEACHERS. Teachers Union, 206 W. 15th St., 
New York 11. Excerpts from the trials of seven 
New York City teachers dismissed as insubordi- 
nate for refusing to answer questions. This 
union was expelled by the American Federation 
of Teachers (AF of L). Those dismissed seem to 
have been excellent teachers—as a means of in- 
filtration, or in spite of the Communist beliefs 
they may hold? 


THE MAKING OF A NEW DICTIONARY. 
By David B. Guralnik. World Publishing Co. 
An address reviewing the history of dictionaries 
and explaining how the Webster’s New World 
Dictionary was made. Not unbiased or unin- 
teresting. 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF ILLNESS. 
(“Better Living Booklet.’’) By Irene M. Josselyn, 
M.D. Science Research Associates, Inc. Pp. 48. 
Single copies, $0.40; quantity prices on request. 


DEVELOPING RESPONSIBILITY IN 
CHILDREN. (“Better Living Booklet.’’) By 
Constance Foster. Science Research Associates, 
Inc. Single copies, $0.40; quantity prices on 
request. 


YOUTH—THE NATION’S RICHEST RE- 
SOURCE: THEIR EDUCATION AND EM- 
PLOYMENT NEEDS. “A Report Prepared by 
the Interdepartmental Committe on Children 
and Youth of the Federal Government, 1951.” 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Pp. 54. $0.20. 


IMPROVING CHILDREN’S LEARNING 
ABILITY. (“Better Living Booklet.’’) By Harry 
N. Rivlin. Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Single copies, $0.40; quantity prices on request. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 
IN HOME, SCHOOL, COMMUNITY: A 
PROGRAM AID FOR YOUR P.T.A. Prepared 
in co-operation with the Educational Policies 
Commission. National Cong.ess of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Pp. 28. $0.25. 


INCENTIVES USED IN MOTIVATING 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACH- 
ERS. “A Study Conducted and Reported by the 
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Sub-committee on In-Service Education of 
Teachers.”” By N. Durward Cory. North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Pp. 409. Single copies, $0.25; quantities 
of ten or more, $0.15; available at the Office of 
the Secretary, Charles W. Boardman, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 
“Report of the Seventeenth Educational Con- 
ference, New York City, October 30-31, 1952, 
Held under the Auspices of the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council on 
Education.” Edited by Arthur E. Traxler. Amer- 
ican Council on Education. $1.50. Pp. 147. Emi- 
nent speakers and topics of present, real im- 
portance. 


HELPING CHILDREN SOLVE PROB- 
LEMS. (‘Better Living Booklet.”) By Ruth 
Strang. Science Research Associates, Inc. Pp. 
48. Single copies, $0.40; quantity prices on 
request. 


THE THREE R’S IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Prepared by a committee of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Pp. 152. $1.50. 


YOUTH DISCUSSION: PATTERNS AND 
TECHNIQUES. Junior Town Meeting League, 
400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Available 
upon request. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCA- 
TION—1949-50. “Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States—1948-50, Chapter 1.” 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Office of Education. Pp. 52. 
$0:20. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office. 


WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? “An- 
swers from 84 College Presidents, Deans, Execu- 
tives.’? William H. Marnell, Boston Teachers 
College, 625 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
$0.25; five or more, $0.20 each. 


SELECTED REFERENCES TO EXTRA- 
CLASS ACTIVITIES, 1950-53. By Ellsworth 
Tompkins and Walter H. Gaumnits. United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Office of Education. Pp. 15. Circular 
No. 340. 
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caching Materials 
For Group Use 


BETTER ENGLISH, GRADE XI, and BET- 
TER ENGLISH, GRADE XII. By Max Hers- 
berg, Florence C. Guild, J. N. Hook, and 
Robert Lowell Stevens. Ginn. $2.80 each. The 
last two volumes of the “Better English” 
series, like the first four, have two qualifica- 
tions important for their recommendation to 
pupils of the eleventh and twelfth grades: 
readability of text and attractiveness of 
format. 

Through informality, the authors stimulate 
attention at the beginning of each chapter 
and lead the pupil through an effective pres- 
entation of factual material. Introductions in 
conversational style give the pupil an under- 
standing of the importance of the chapter 
subjects and of the need for mastering them. 
Occasional narratives enable the pupil to 
experience vicariously the problems that will 
confront him when he actually begins an ac- 
tivity such as collecting material for a research 
paper, conducting a meeting, or writing a 
précis. Questions providing a stimulus for 
thought are followed by pertinent discussions. 
Whatever the method of presentation, the 
language used is appropriate to the grade level 
concerned: it neither belittles the pupil’s in- 
telligence by oversimplification nor frustrates 
him by statements beyond his comprehension. 

With an understanding of the age for which 
they have written, the authors have also care- 
fully planned the appearance of their texts. 
Half-page sketches in color enliven each chap- 
ter. Clear, black type provides easy reading. 
Blocks of color overprinted in boldface type 
focus attention upon definitions, rules, and 
“useful suggestions.” 

With more material than can perhaps be 
covered in the organized class during the school 
session, these books offer choice from all the 
usual subjects included in a _ language-arts 
text. The seven chapters in each book devoted 
to grammar, punctuation, and sentence struc- 
ture have the functional approach, with a 
pleasing minimum of terminology. 


Foster B. GRESHAM 


HOW TO BECOME A BETTER READER. 
By Paul Witty. Science Research Associates. 
Pp. 304 + 6. Cloth, $4.16; paper, $3.08. This 
text and workbook (for anyone reading above 
seventh-grade level) offers advice on speed, vo- 
cabulary, getting the main point, skimming, 
etc., twenty selections to be read as fast as pos- 
sible with comprehension, and objective tests 
for comprehension of each selection. Some of the 
selections are literature and others reportage or 
exposition. The Progress Folder may be bought 
separately and the book used repeatedly. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By Ste- 
phen Crane. Ed. Frederick Houk Law. Globe 
Book Co. $1.84. This well-illustrated edition of a 
classic should be read in every school in this 
warring age. The editor has included thought- 
provoking questions which will make students 
more appreciative of a soldier’s problems and 
more understanding of human nature. 


SALLY WINFREY 


DwicHt Morrow HicH ScHoOoL 
ENGLEWooD, NEW JERSEY 


LIFE WITH FATHER. By Clarence Day. 
Globe Book Co. $2.16. An excellent school edi- 
tion of a humorous classic which students will 
enjoy. The book is well illustrated; the print is 
very legible. The editor has included questions 
which should produce interesting class discus- 


sion. S. W. 


THE JULIUS CAESAR SERIES. 18 East 41st 
St., New York 17. Prepared by William Lewin 
from the recently released Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer screen version. Young America Films. 
Two filmstrips, 100 frames. 


A teacher of high school English will not 
want to plan his presentation of Julius Caesar 
without considering use of this excellent film- 
strip. (Latin and ancient history teachers will be 
interested to know of the authentic information, 
offered incidentally, about clothes, buildings, 
and warfare.) 

The introductory frame suggests that the 
incidents of the play have parallels in our own 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


contemporary world scene. In the filmstrip 
there are three fine sections: a presentation of 
the important characters, making it easy to dif- 
ferentiate among them; the assassination scene; 
the funeral orations, especially Antony’s. 
Throughout, the facial expressions of the char- 
acters are revealing. The high spot of the film- 
strip is that of Antony before the mob, arousing 
them gradually to fury by his subtly planned 
arguments and gestures. 
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However, any teacher planning to use this 
aid needs to be forewarned that the last two 
acts have been only briefly touched upon. The 
quarrel in the tent is given two frames. The 
defeat of Cassius and Brutus is tersely attrib- 
uted to Antony’s superior military skill. 


Lyp1a EDGERLY 


ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


For Individual Use 


M..<TING IN THE MOUNTAIN. By John 
B. Prescott. Longmans. $2.75. This thin volume 
contains a wealth of Indian lore, the findings 
of southwestern archeological research being 
worked in to give the story a flavor of authentic- 
ity. The plot, like the daily life of the agricul- 
tural Indian, is uncomplicated. Drought and re- 
location divide tribal loyalties, as an enemy 
tribe makes inroads into the region. 

Because of advanced vocabulary and pre- 
ponderance of description over conversation, 
the book will probably be best used by superior 
students in Grades IX-XI, especially those in- 
terested in lost civilizations or those living in 
regions where vestiges of the red man’s sojourn 
have not been entirely obliterated. 


Br. JOHN OF THE Cross, CSC 


St. Epwarp HicH ScHoo. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THIS IS MY HERITAGE. By Sarah Lindsay 
Schmidt. Abelard. $2.50. This tale of an experi- 
ment in intercultural democracy has an un- 
abashed “‘message,”’ but vital and persuasively 
developed: the American way calls for fully 
sharing our land and our community living with 
those of foreign background. The setting, a dry 
farm area in Colorado, is knowledgeably por- 
trayed. Plot and characterization are good. And 
maybe for juveniles it is necessary that strong 
men talk like lady schoolteachers. But is it too 
much to wish for our young people the crisp, 
clear writing we expect in adult fiction? 


EpitH L. HussEy 


GEORGE WASHINGTON HicH SCHOOL 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


BEYOND THE TIMBERLINE TRAIL. By 
Joseph E. Chipperfield. Longmans. $3.00. Each 


book oi this volume deals with a new wolf cross. 
Grey Shadow saved the life of a ranger dying of 
exposure. His son, Keewaydin, came out of the 
wild to become a lead dog and save Perrault 
from illegal trappers. Dark Starlight only ap- 
proached man. On page 78 Chipperfield writes 
of the wolf pack’s “setting a course by the star 
formations.”’ Stefansson questioned whether 
wolves hunt in packs. 

James GULICK 


SAN RAFAEL ScHOOL 


GREETINGS FROM GLENNA. By Marjory 
Hall. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.75. Because of unex- 
pected financial difficulties in her father’s busi- 
ness, Glenna enrols not in the college of her 
dreams but in a business school. Here, however, 
she meets and solves, with the aid of a strong 
family solidarity and an understanding older 
woman, the usual teen-age problems: new friend- 
ships, clothes, dates, a sense of values, apprecia- 
tion of people, and a clearer understanding of 
herself as a person. This is a book the younger 
adolescent girls will enjoy. 

Grace D. Huey 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HicH SCHOOL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


THE ARK. By Margot Benary-Isbert. Harcourt. 
$2.50. In 1948 Die Arche Noah was published in 
Germany. The Ark, an English translation, now 
brings to the United States glimpses of war-torn 
Europe and the sufferings and disappointments 
of war refugees—homes broken, all material pos- 
sessions lost—as they courageously struggle to 
begin life anew. Though the story may seem a 
little ““Pollyannish” at times, the great truth re- 
mains: True happiness lies not in material pos- 
sessions but within the human heart and soul. 


G. D. H. 
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FAST IRON. By Victor Mays. Houghton. 
$2.50. A seventeen-year-old farm boy is shang- 
haied aboard a nineteenth-century whaling ves- 
sel. Desperate at first, the boy comes to enjoy 
the voyage—except for his feud with another 
young hand—as he gradually learns the rugged 
lore of whaling. The adventure is lusty without 
being trite, and the black-and-white illustra- 
tions by the author are impressive. Good read- 
ing for boys in Grades VII-X. 


Dwicut L. BuRTON 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE 


GRIMSEL. ByMuriel Zahn. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Walsh. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. A refreshing 
story of Grimsel, an ancient St. Bernard dog, 
and three normal youngsters, two Swiss and one 
American. The scene is contemporary, in an 
Alpine village, the daily life of which is clearly 
portrayed by one who knows it. Grimeel, 
trained to rescue travelers stranded by Alpine 
storms, belongs to Peterli, the twelve-year-old 
son of a Swiss mountain guide. Peterli has made 
friends with an American boy his own age visit- 
ing at the local inn. Ernst, the son of another 
guide, sets in motion a series of hazardous, 
mountain-climbing events which climax in 
Grimsel’s valiant rescue of the boys from a 
cavern closed off by a landslide. Twelve-year- 
olds will love it. 

La TouRETTE STOCKWELL 


MIcHIGAN City, INDIANA 


STORIES TO GROW BY. Edited by J. Ed- 
ward Lantz. Association Press. $3.00 Thirteen 
short stories selected as “the most helpful and 
inspiring published in magazines from 1950 
through 1952.” They deal with a variety of 
themes, situations, and problems which con- 
front young people today. A good volume for 
the classroom library and the guidance coun- 


selor’s desk. 
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CAPTAIN OF THE ARABY. By Howard 
Pease. Doubleday. $2.75. Howard Pease adds 
another fast-moving adventure-mystery story 
to the list concerning the tramp steamer, 
“‘Araby,” her “Tattooed Captain,’’ Tod Moran 
and her crew. Ninth-grade and older boys 
should welcome it. The sea, a book, photogra- 
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phy, art, young Rich Nichols, and the weather 
are all important elements. 


Jerome A. Hutto 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


SHAKEN DAYS. By Marion Garthwaite. II- 
lustrated by Ursula’ Keering. Messner. Pp. 204. 
$2.75. This is a story of an eleven-year-old girl’s 
adjustment to her family and to the change 
from tural to city living. Her grandmother 
helps. The story has a regional flavor—the set- 
ting in San Leandro and Oakland, California, in 
1906. The book is profitable reading for both 
girls and boys needing help in finding stability, 
especially the middle children in a family of four 
or five. 


J.A.H. 


IN ENEMY HANDS: A STORY OF THE 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. By Natalia 
Belting. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. An exciting his- 
torical tale with a different emphasis. Young 
David, who has seen Indians kill his father and 
uncle, has reason enough to hate his captors. 
He finds, however, that he cannot hate the 
kindly French officer and his family who take 
him from the Indians. As further proof that 
neither race nor nationality determines a man’s 
worth, he comes to realize that the Englishman 
with whom he has plotted to escape is really an 
evil man. For junior high school. 


HELEN F. BENNER 


FirtH STREET Junior HiGH ScHOOL 
Bancor, MAINE 


THE LAST MAMMOTH. By Manly Wade 
Wellman. Holiday. $2.50. Sam Ward, from 
North Carolina, and Otter, an Indian boy, pool 
their skills, resourcefulness, and courage to kill 
the mammoth, a danger to the people of Otter’s 
town. There is some scientific evidence as well 
as Indian stories to indicate that the last mam- 
moth in North America may actually have lived 
in the days of Daniel Boone. The story, telling 
carefully details of pioneer and Indian life, 
seems plausible and is exciting enough to de- 
light any junior high school boy. 

H. F. B. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE LION RING. By 
Eleanor Hoffmann. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. The 
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Mystery of the Lion Ring, a story of an American 
consul and his two children in Tunis, will appeal 
to teen-agers. In an atmosphere of riches, in- 
trigue, and cruelty the author has woven into a 
swift-moving story normal brother-sister feel- 
ings and some romance. 

This reviewer regrets the use of derogatory 
epithets that most writers have learned not to 
use, e.g., “sullen South American Indian,” 
“cranky French concierge,” “stolid Mexican,” 
“Tt’s the poor who steal.” 

ETHEL B. HIBBERT 


STODDART-FLEISHER JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE SPELL OF THE WHITE STURGEON. 
By Jim Kjelgaard. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. The 
background of this well-written adventure story 
is the beginnings of the Lake Michigan fishing 
industry. The central character is a stalwart 
youth of eighteen, who comes from the New 
York waterfront to Wisconsin in 1869. With the 
help of French and Dutch settlers, Ramsay 
Cartou learns the intricacies of commercial fish- 
ing. He becomes established in the new industry 
only after he vanquishes the somewhat over- 
drawn villain of the piece. For high school boys. 


Morris FINDER 


DUNBAR TRADE SCHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


BEHIND THE BAT. By Robert Sidney Bowen. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.50. On his way to 
the hospital to see his newly arrived son, 
Johnny Morse, big-league backstop, inadvert- 
ently gets mixed up with escaping bank robbers. 
He receives a head injury causing amnesia. His 
whereabouts then is unknown. Eighteen years 
later Johnny’s son, Tommy, is playing in the 
bush leagues under the guidance of a kindly 
coach with a mysterious past. You’re right— 
Coach Smith is Johnny Morse. His amnesia is 
cured by a second head injury! Too melo- 
dramatic to be recommended. 

M. F. 


THE GOOD SHIP SPIDER QUEEN. By Eda 
and Richard Crist. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. This 
begins as a probable, charmingly written boys’ 
story. Marvin Tucker, Jr., and his thirteen- 
year-old friends collect insects, work in a gro- 
cery store, yearn for a river barge, enjoy the 
boy’s life of middle-class America in a town that 
dates from the Revolutionary War. The con- 
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vincing tone of the book changes toward the 
end, when the boys capture three hardened 
criminals. Criminals and the town’s pompous 
mayor are stereotypes. For junior high school 
boys. 

M. F. 


STORIES OF THE SEA. Selected by Phyllis E. 
Fenner. Knopf. $3.00. Twelve selections from 
distinguished authors form a really splendid col- 
lection, abounding in excitement and suspense. 
Daring rescues from fire-filled waters, a battle 
to the death with an octopus, mutiny, sub- 
marine warfare—these are but a few of the 
thrilling episodes that will keep the reader en- 
thralled. And through them all one senses the 
inexplicable fascination of the deep as truly as 
the characters themselves have done. 


MARDIE WEATHERBY ENDRES 


WESTWOOD SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


RELIEF PITCHER. By R. G. Emery. Macrae- 
Smith. $2.50. Baseball story with the ever popu- 
lar theme for boys—small-town lad makes good 
in big-league games The author, however, gives 
his book a unique touch by creating a hero who 
neither looks nor acts like a star, and the reader 
is kept on tenterhooks trying to discover how he 
will come through. A ball fan will like this, for 
there are play-by-play descriptions of games, 
and a good story besides. 

M. W. E. 


THE FLICKER’S FEATHER. By Merritt 
Parmelee Allen. Longmans. $2.75. “There’s 
something fine about going into new country 
and finding just the piece of land you want, 
buying it with your own money, and clearing it 
with your own hands, raising your family on 
it—and finally dying there.’”’ Such was the phi- 
losophy of young Duff Johnson, who joined the 
Rogers Rangers, fought with John Stark and 
Rob Rogers, traveled with Comical Smith, the 
peddler spy, and found and kept a flicker’s 
feather as a symbol of his vision. With only a 
suggestion of the British-American conflict to 
come, the story has its setting around the shores 
of Lake Champlain during the French and In- 
dian War. Young readers will enjoy following 
adventurous young Duff in this story with the 
surprise ending. 

JEAN Hunt 
LOvELAND (CoLo.) HicH ScHooL 
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TERRITORY BOY. By Margaret Phelps. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.75. Jode Woodbridge, lad 
from Indiana, travels the pioneer trail to the 
Arizona Territory with his mother and young 
sister, Honeybell. Given shelter by the kindly 
Hasty Mott and his wife at Phoenix, young 
Jode starts a successful search for his father, 
who had come on ahead as a caravan leader. His 
experiences with the Indians; with Don Rober- 
to, lariat-maker; and with Lord Duppa, fugitive 
from England, will interest young readers who 
enjoy stories with a historical background. 


JEAN Hunt 


FLYING WINDMILLS. By Frank Ross, Jr. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.75. Flying Wind- 
mills is an exciting account of the development 
of the helicopter by men of many nations—from 
the ancient Chinese top to the Korean H5 and 
the proposed convertiplane. Less expensive and 
more versatile than other aircraft, the helicopter 
is destined to play an important role in the 
world: in rescue work, in spraying crops, in de- 
livering cargo, and in transporting people to 

work. 
Read Flying Windmills to keep up with the 

times. 
ETHEL B. HIBBERT 


STODDART-FLEISHER JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE STORY OF 
POOR RICHARD. By Eulalie Osgood Grover. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.75. Straight chronological, 
birth-to-death narrative of Franklin—conscien- 
tiously done but extraordinarily dull. There is a 
greater concern with Franklin’s early life as a 
printer than with his later experience as a 
statesman, and very little attempt at real inter- 
pretation of character. Senior high school read- 
ing level. 

Dwicut L. BurToN 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

TALLAHASSEE 


BOBBY SHANTZ. By Ed Delaney. A. S. 
Barnes. $2.50. Here is the big-league success 
story of Bobby Shantz, pitcher for the Phila- 
delphia Athletics and winner in 1952 of the 
American League “Most Valuable Player 
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Award”’ of the Baseball Writers Association. 
Baseball fans will enjoy the descriptions of play 
of our “national’’ game and information con- 
cerning the Baseball Writers Association. 


Jerome A. Hutto 


WASHINGTON JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
GREEN BAy, WISCONSIN 


HEROES OF BASEBALL. By Robert Smith. 
World Publishing Co. $2.50. Thirty-two brisk 
biographies of men who have made baseball his- 
tory, including Alexander Cartwright, who 
around 1840 combined the best features of 
round ball and one-hole-cat to father modern 
baseball; Arthur Cummings, inventor of the 
curve ball; Albert Spalding, who made base- 
balls; Connie Mack, John J. McGraw, Babe 
Ruth, and Jackie Robinson. For all baseball 
enthusiasts aged fourteen and over. 


La TouURETTE STOCKWELL 


MicuicaNn City, INDIANA 


FAMOUS WOMEN SINGERS. By Homer UI- 
rich. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. These brief biogra- 
phies of fifteen opera stars touch on the high- 
lights in the personal lives and careers of such 
persons as Jenny Lind, Patti, Melba, Galli- 
Curci, Marian Anderson, Lily Pons. A flattering 
portrait of each is provided. The book can best 
be employed to motivate the students interest- 
ed in singing to read. 

FRANK E. Ross 
CHICAGO 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS. By Beryl 
Williams and Samuel Epstein. Julian Messner. 
$2.75. The ambition of William Crawford Gor- 
gas to be a great soldier never wavered from the 
“General Willie” of his boyhood to the young 
lieutenant of the Army Medical Corps, though 
his weapons were stethoscopes and surgical in- 
struments, not guns, and his heroic service was 
the protection of life through his struggle to con- 
trol yellow fever with effective sanitation and 
through his reorganization of the Army Medical 
Corps when he became surgeon-general. 


Grace D. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HiGH SCHOOL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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“By all odds the best dictionary 


for general and college use.” 
—PROFESSOR ROBERT HILLYER 


University of Delaware 


WEBSTERS 


WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITIONS 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 1 CLEVELAND and NEW YORK 


**After comparing it with competing col- 
lege dictionaries, I am so favorably im- 
pressed that I am recommending the 
adoption of this Dictionary for the 
Freshman English courses here.”—Pro- 
FESSOR EuGENE M. Yale Uni- 
versity 


**We have decided to adopt this Diction- 
ary for required use in our Freshman 
English program. Its superior quality 
will prove a remarkably wholesome stimu- 
lus to the entire field of American lexicog- 
raphy.”—PRoFEssoR GEORGE GRAUEL, 
John Carroll University 


‘*Noah Webster, the patriot, would be 
pleased to recognize that his own aims 
and ambitions have come to fruition in 
Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 
American Language, for it is incomparably 
the best desk dictionary now in exist- 
ence.”—ProFrEssoR Harry R. WARFEL, 
University of Florida 
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COMPARE it with other leading college 

dictionaries in use today. You will find: 

MORE ENTRIES—142,000 

MORE PAGES—1,760 

MORE PRECISE, SIMPLER DEFINITIONS: 
No ungulate, ruminant, herbivorous 
quadrupeds here; simply four-footed, 
plant-eating animals that chew their 
cud and have split hooves. 

MORE NEW SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS, 
SOCIAL TERMS 

MORE IDIOMS, SLANG, COLLOQUIALISMS 

MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

MORE DESCRIPTIVE SYNONYMIES 

FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 

MORE REALISTIC PRONUNCIATIONS 

OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS 


Bound in durable buckram $ s 
(With thumb-index $6) 
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A NEW FOUR-BOOK SERIES 
for Grades 9 through 12 


Here is a unique textbook-workbook com- 
bination planned especially for slow learn- 
ers. The clear explanatory text and practice 
materials with simple vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure are based on teen-age in- 


terests. The use of frequent repetition, 


. combined with self-correction devices, 
{ ) 2 18 makes this the easiest series of composition 


ROBERT G. COLTON + GRACE M. DAVIS + EVELYN A. HANSHAW 


texts available today. Living Your English 
stresses the importance of “getting the 
idea” rather than “doing the assignment.” 
Lively, meaningful cartoons illustrate all 
four books. Teachers will save hours 
through the use of the TEACHER’s MANU- 
ALS, ANSWER sTRIPS for self-scoring, and 
TESTS WITH ANSWERS. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: NEw York 14 Cuicaco16 San Francisco5 ATLANTAS 
Home Office: Boston 16 


Living 
Your 
BOOK 1 
BOOK 2 
BOOK 3 
| BOOK 4 : 


